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ay ik; aby HY rN 8 Via iD ‘Xo (edin the month of February, when the snow was on | 
» Mussels st — __ the ground, We examined his hay and could find 
E. HOLMES, Editor. neither Lobelia nor thistles, and yet we presume tt was 
———— nee — | owing to some particular state or condition of the 
SLOBBERING IN HORSES. jhay, for5y keeping him upon cut straw'a day or two 
Atthis season of the year, horses that are kept up- | the flow of saliva ceased. Connected with this sub- 
on grass are troubled with what is considered a disease Jeet, we wish toask another question. Did you ever 
called slobbering. It is a profuse discharge ot water- | know a horse to be hoven, orin other words to swell 
ry matter from the mouth, which undoubtedly "P and die as neat cattle sometimes do, in consequence 
-omes from the stomach. Sometimes tis diseharged of eating too much green stuff, such as clover &c.? 
in almost a continual stream, and at other times the | We have never seena horse so affected. But we 
horse lets it from his mouth at short intervals. The | have seen a horse that had broken into a field of clover 
horse appears somewhat dull and sleepy at the time, /and eaten till be brought on the slobbers, while had an 
and does not thrive so well as when not attended | OX eaten the same amount of that same clover he would 
with this diseharge or salivation. What is the cause |i all probability have been hoven, and died unless 
ofthis is often asked, and what 1s the cure? The cure | medical relief had been given. 
From these facts and observations we are inclined 
dry food, and it svill soon cease. The cause is not so | tothe belief,that the complaintin question is caused by 
easily told. It has generally been ascribed to some one | the peculiar state of the grass united with the peculiar 
pliat which it is supposed the horse has eaten ; and in | condition of the stomach, that receives those grasses, 
diferent parts of the country it is attributed to differ- | and not to any one plant, and that it is, under existing 
ent plants. In the middle and southern states it is | circumstances a salutary operation for the time being. 
thought that the spotted spurge, (Euphorbium Macula- | —3on— 
tum,) is the cause of it, and a long article appeared not | INNOCULATING FRUIT TREES, 
long since in the Farmer's Cabinet the purport of | From this time to the latter part of August is the 
which was to prove this to be the cause. Bat here | Proper season for budding or innoculating trees. For 
in Maine, horses are troubled with this complaint ag | the stene fraits such as plumes, peaches, and cherries 
much as they are further south or west; and yet we this operation is thought to be preferable to grafting, 
have never seen this plantin the pastures of Maine, because the gum whieh exudes from the stocks when 





ix very simpleand easy. Put the horse up to hay or 


and we presume it does not grow in this vicinity, at )eas, is apt to cover the lower partof the scion and 


leastpifitde@s in any part ofthe state. So thatcannot , Prevest its joining firmly to the stock. It is also a 
bu Ui etiigweause. Llere, some attribute it to Lobelia. convenient way to propagate small shrubs, and to se- 
Thisgrd yuudantly in our pastures, but we doubt \CUre varieties of fruits the same season when grafte 
if horses eu® Much of it. They may uceasionally take | have been set and failed to take. The operation is ve- 
a nip of it When biting offihe grass, but they do not|"Y simple and well known to many, but the following 


. . . ' . . . 
vee it as an article of diet, by any means. Besides | directions from Loudon will mot be useless to the 


we have known horses to slobber when feeding in| YOU"S beginner. 

SHIELD, OR T BUDDING IS THUS 
Others attribute the complaint to the eating of Cana- | PERFORMED. 

da thistles. ‘Te horse is not very fond of the thistle, ‘Fix on a smooth part of the stock, rather from than 
until it begins to blossom, when they like toeat off the | towards the sun,and of a height depending as in grafl- 
tops, and this is very nearly atthe time of year that, ing, on whether dwarf, half or whole standard trees 
the slobbering commences. Yet we have lindtn horses ) are desired, then with the budding knife make a hori- 
‘het run in pa tures where not a thistle was to be | zontal cut across the rind, quite through to the firm 
fuund slobber most copiously, while one which run in | wood, from the middle of the transverse cut, make a 
a pasture where thistles were abundant did not slobber | slitdownward, perpendicularly an inch or more long 
any. This we think proves that Canada thistles can- quite dewn tothe wood. This done, proceed with all 
not be the sole cause. What thenis the cause of it ? lexp aition to take offa bud, holding a cutting or scion 


pastures where none of the Lobelia could be found. 


We are uot certain what it ig, but will venture a gucss | in one hand with the thickest end outward, and with 
with the rest of you. We are inclined to think that {the knife in the other hand, enter it about one inch or 
all the grasses and plants which the horse takes into | more below 4 bud, cutting near half way into the} 
his stomach contribute to prodace salivation, provi- wood of the shoot, continuing it with one clean slant- | 
ded the state of the horse’ stomach is also in the right | ing cut, aboug half an inch or more above the bud, so 
state to assist in the operation, The horse. being kept | deep as to take off part of the wood along with it, the 
ot grass,mast asa natural consequence have his di-| whole about an inch and a halt long, then directly 
gestive organs in quite a difierent state from what they | with the thumb and finger, or point of the knife slip 
are when kept on dry food. The salivation commences | off the woody part remaining te the bud, which done, 
at aseason of the year when the grasses are most suc- observe whether the eye erthe gem of the bud re- 
eulent, and are themselves undergoing a change in | mains perfect ; if not, and a little bole appears in that 
their juices.and beginning to blossom preparatory to per | part, it is improper. or #8 the gardeners express it, the 
fecting the seed. This being the case the fermentation | bud has lest its root and another must be prepared. 
in food, if you please fo to call the change which goes | This done, placing the back part of the bud or shield 
onin the horses stomach, causes the flow of more flu- | between your lips, expeditiously with the flat haft of 
id matter than the system requires, and nature, ever | the knife separate the bark of the stock on each side 
ready to relieve, throws it off in this way. We do not jof the perpendicular cut clear to the wood for the ad- 
assert this to be the true cause, but it appears to us| mission of the bud which directly slips down close 
ye likely te be the trae one, than any other expla- between the wood and bark, to the bottom of the sl:t, 
nation that has been advanced. We have seen horses | The next operation is to cnt off the top part of the 
tlobber in the winter as profusely as they ever did in | shield even with the horizont»] first made ent, in or- 








(oe summer, We once had a horse that wae so affect- der to let it completely into its place. and ta join exart- 


ly the upper edge of the shield with the transverse 
cut, that the descending sap may immediately emer 
the bark of the shield and produce granulated matter 
between it and the wood, so as to effect aunion. The 
parts are now to be immediately bound round with a liga 
ment of fresh bast(bass wood bark ,or yarn will answer,) 
previously soaked in water to render it pliable and 
tough, beginning a litile below the bottom of the per- 
pencicular slit, proceeding upwards closely round evx- 
ery part except over the eye of the bud, continue itn 
little above the horizontal cut, not too tight, but just 
sufficient to exclude the air, the sun and the wet.” 

It has been found that our wild cherry trees make 


very excellent stocks for engrafting the better varie- . 


ties upon; and it would be advisable to use them for 
that purpose. 

There is another mode of budding not much vwaed, 
called scollop budding, which may be done any time 
of year, tho’ itis not se sure a mode as tie first nam- 
ed. Itis done by “paring a tongue shaped section of 
bark from the side of the stock, and in taking a similar 
section from the shoot of buds, in neither case remov- 
ing the wood. The section or shield containing the bud. 
is then laid on the corresponding scollop in the stoek, 
its upper ddge fitting exactly as in shield or®T bud- 
ding and at least one of its edges.’’ Or in other words, 
it consists in merely fitting a pateh with a bud upon it 
int a cut upon the stock. ‘ 

Young lads can very adyantegeonsly amuse thems 
selves by trying their hand occasionally in budding or 
inornlating, and thereby obtain practical skill that 
will be useful te them. It isno matter what the stock 
or bud is for this purpose. The skill can as well be 
acquired by taking offa bud and settirg it into the 
sume stock again as in any other way. 


on 
DON'T BEGIN YOUR HAYING TOO EARLY. 
Some people are anxious to begin their haying be- 
fure the grass is fit for it, and we venture to, say that 
this will be the case this season. Grass has had but a 
short \ime to grow, it has run up fast, in the shade as 
it were, and cannot have (altho’ itmay be as tall as 
common,) matured the proper juices which make hay 
substantial and valuable. For this reason it would, 
be advisable to let the grass begin to ripen off a little 
before putting the seythe in. Ofcourse every farmer 
will regulate his work so asto keep every department 
from crowding one upon the other, but where it can 
be done, and baying carned through in proper season, 
the faruner will be a gainer not to be over anxious fa 
cut hie grass too green. 
—>— a 
Original. A 
Ox tae Comparative Prorit or 148 Dirrerent 
Breeps oF Cattce. 
Mr. Epiton :—I observe a correspondent writes in 
No. 27 of the current volume of you paper on this sub 
ject, over the signature of Inquirer, and us in conver- 


|sution soin writing, where I can consistently with 


facts, experience &c., agree with the one | am con- 
versing with, or noticing in writing, itis always agree- 
ebleto me. He makes one remark, which LI like, 
we think too liitle on our business, and this is almost 
the only idea he brings forward which 1 believe ben- 
eficial 10 growers of stock, he says much in favor of 
what he calls the improved breed of our Black cattle. 
Now I lay it down aaa sure rule, that that is the most 
rofitable breed, which gives the most profit at the 
east expense ofkeep. Asto his large foreign stock 
coming to matarity sooner than our native breed, ex- 
perience tells me itis not so, if you will give the na- 
tive breed as good keep,let them cost as much if you 


can, aa hia improved breed, the fact ie, these great ex- 
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cesses of which he writes, are similar to the great lop 
eared logs, which we formerly raised, to eat and not 
for profit, as we are too often disposed to run into ex- 
tremes, some have obtained a worthless pocket edi- 
tion of swine, the middle way comes nearest my rule, 
that the most profit is derived from those animals whic! 
give it, at the least expense. A neighbor with the 
same notion of ‘Inquirer’ at great expense obtained a 
great half blooded Durham cow of the improved breed 
as they weré called. But he said it ruined his dairy 
and his hay mow, they eat much more, and gave less 
milk than the native breed used to; this tested 
by keeping one of his native cows. True he said, if 


you wish to raise a great yoke of oxen at great expense | 


the large cows may bring the largest calves, but even 
in this there is no profit. Feed well your native breed. 


—-eoe— 
Original. 
WASHINGTONIANISM. 


Outrageous! ruinuas! destructive! I am a@ ruined 


man, oh these Washingtonians have rained m es | ‘ , - | 
, 6 e, ) these winged corn grinders ure plaeed along on el- | 


they have notonly destroyed my Susines,but the good 
citizens who are distilling spirits, and those who are 
engaged in importing rom, brandy &e., into the na- 
tion, Do they think how many good soyls they are 
ruining? Oh Lam thrown out of employment by their 
societies, and not only I, but all shanty keepers, we 
alike groan ander the great evil they are bringing up- 
on the community, we can no longer fill the gutter 
with our neighbor, ne longer send home drunkards 
to their wives, tu show their sympathies and good na- 
ture in nursing them if they are not turned out ina 
storm. Now do Mr. Editor take back what you have 
said to enconrage tho¢e wretched Washingtonians, and 
beg of them not to destroy me aud a thousand other 
poor rumaellers. 


-— OO 
Original. 
NEWPORT, &c. 
Providence R. I, June 20, 1841. 
Mr. Evirorn:—I still find myselfia the good land 
of Roger Witciams, the land of onions and johny 
cake,in a good hotel in this geodly city, concerning 
which L will speak by and by, fils: however, taking you 
back to the place I I rst left you, and bringing you along 





| faithfully, for the head, and now the tail, and anon 
|the whole body of a fish might be seen peeping 
| from its final resting place; and in some fields they 
| seemed almost to cover the ground, like dead leaves 
which “strew the forest walke.”’ A seerching June 
sun had imparted to these a peculiar influence, which 
\a gentle Sea breeze wafied to our enraptured senses. 
| We passed several fields of this description, and the 
effect they produced upon our olfactory senses is 
better felt than expressed. Our nasal organs fore- 
| warned us of our approach to these acres of puire- 
'faecion, and when we felt the full power of the odorif- 
\erous breeze, “he of the whip and rein,” would 
charge us to “ take short snuffe that there might be 
‘enough to go all round.’ Had one who could not 
|experience our sensations, seen our company each 
with his handkerchief to his tace, he most assured- 
ly would have called it the ‘vale of earthly tears.’ 
Our good steeds however soon made their way 
through it, and we soun entered Newport, on the 
north, between a file of wind mills; six or eight of 


ther side of the road, which convey to the stranger 
,an idea that the town. is preparing for flight, and 
ihad Diogenes lived in these times, he would have 
ladmonished the people, as he did some of old, that 
\ they should tie the town lest it should emigrate. 
Newport is noted for its fine situation, its salubri- 
ous air, and for being a resurt for invalids from va- 
rious parts of the U. §., during the warm season. 
During our short stay there J discovered nothing e1- 
ther so beautiful or interesting. The town is old and 
dull, and has evidently seen its best days. It former- 
by contained about double its present population, and 
almost every thing indieates that the town is taking 
| retrograde steps. We visited a hill which commands 
ja view cf the town and the adjacent islands. The 
| hill was fortified by the British during the revolution, 





‘and was evidently a stormy port, and no attempt 


was made on the part of the Colonists to wrest it from 
them. During the administration of the elder Adams, 
a magazine and other military works were commen- 
ced om the hill, but a change of parties ensuing, a stop 
was put to the operations, and the whole is now qui- 
Letly occupied as a sheep pasture, and the little lambs 
frisked over the embankments, and leaped the entrench- 


with us, sothatin your minds eye you may catch a, ments as gaily as if nature's hand had formed thea for 


glance of every thing either novel or interesting. 
Leaving Bristol, we took the small, byt beautiful 
Steamer, King Philip, and proceeded Bsiraightway to 
Fall River Mass. This town is situated on Mount 
Hope Bay, about 8 miles from. Bristol, and as the after- 
noon was fine, the boat good,the company agreeable, 
and the scenery the most beautiful that can be imag- 
ined, we found no great difficulty in being contented, 
at least, during so short a voyage. The first impres- 
sions of a stranger, on entering this village, are not of 
the most pleasing nature. The streets are generally 
narrow and crooked, but few ornamental trees can be 
seen, the locality of the village is uneven, and the 
amoke of manutactories, and the constant clatter o 
machinery are far from agreeatle at first. This town | 
ig second only to Lowell in the U. 8S. for the number 
of its cotton factories, and it is not improbable that it 
may yetsurpass that place. Aclarge number of Irish 
laborers are emploved in the different manufactories, 
particularly the iron and calico works. We visited the 
Atheneum in this town, which contains an excellent 


their own ure and amusement. 

The «anual meeting of Friends was held in town 
while we were there, and as the inhabitants on Sun- 
}day, went to their meeting en masse, we joined the 
}train, somewhat after the manner of Dr. Franklin in 
Philadelphia, until we came to a large meeting house, 


perseverance, we succeeded in elbowing our way to 
one of the dcors, where we could see but not hear. 
For atime nothing was said, and the words of one of 
our modern Poets came into my mind, which com- 
menced after the follawing manner :— 

“ Reader would’st thou truly know, 

What peace and quiet are ? 

Wouldst thou find a refuge 

From clamor and from care ? 

Weuldst thou enjoy deep solitude 

While kind hearts are thee greeting ? 
} Then go with me, I pray.thee, 
luto a Quaker’s meeting,” 








library, and a valuable collection of Minerals, hes- | 
ides many curiesities both of nature and art. This 
town was the theatre of the Avery tragedy, end a 
vankee curiosity incited meto visit the famous “stack 
yard" where Sarah Maria Corneil was killed, and 
also the grave of the unfortonate girl. 

Leaving Fall Rives, we took a stage coach for New- 
pert, situated in the Southern end of R. I. The is- 
land 1 about 18 miles long and 3 wide, and as the 
road lay in near the centre of the island, we had a 
fine view of Naragansett bay on each side. With 
the exception of Newport, the island appears to be 
inhabited principally by farmers, and the fine fields 
of potatoes, corn a nd Onions, and the airof neatness , 
observable about their farm housess, were evident 
signs that their labor is not in vain. I could not 
refrain. from noticing some publications, on the island 
which to Kennebeckers presents quite a novel ap- 
pearance. Instead of 2 or 3 large barns appended 
to each faim house, as in Kennebec, we rarely mo- 
ticed more than one small one, and to supply the 
deficiency, one or two acres of ground. are inclosed 
near the house, as a stack yard, and we saw man 
stacks of hay which they were “summering over,” 
as a atock for the ensuing winter. The manner of 
manuring the ground iu many places on the island 
made such an impression on my mibd, through the 
medium of several of my senses, that I shall oot soon 
forget it. It seemed that the unwary menlmiden who 
have sought these shores to pay their periodical vis- 
it, had been nabbed by these tillers of the soil, ond) 
straightway conveyeé where they might find a grave 
other than “oceans stormy bed.” To inter.sa many, 
bodies singly would require the Ixbor of years, bat 
to hasten this operation, the plough and harrow trad 


‘Leaving Newport, we took the Bteamboat, Balloon for 
Prov. and arrive] there about dark. The passage up 
Narragansett Bay was less pleasing than [ anticipated. 
The natural scenery was much inferior to that on the 
Kennebec, and the Jand along the shores, in many 
places looked barren and uncultivated. 

At Providence, we visited the Arcade, which is cer- 
tainly a splendid building, and would be an ornament 
toany city inthe world. We also went to Brown 
University, which 1s located on a hill in the northern 


the appearance of the College buildings, and enclose- 
ures. ove of the buildings were built of bricks, and 
the others, | shoeld suppose from appearances were 
wooden houses covered with a stune cement to give 
them the appearasce of granite, reminding one forcibly 
of sops-table of the ass, dressed. in the skin of a lion. 
There is a want of ornamental trees.in the immediate 
vicinity of the College, and the location is too much in 
the cily to afford that quiet, and seclysion which is so 
particularly fitted to the student. 


~ 9 — 
CHEMICAL, OR PREPARED MAUNRES 


It is sometimes asked, and that too in a way indica- 
tins a belief that the question cannot be satisfactorily 
answered, what are the advantages that science has 
conferred on Agriculture ? more than intimating that 
knowledge, so essential to all other pursuits, is of mo 
value to the farmer. Jt is a sufficient reply toall this, 
to simply point te the articles named at the head of this 
paper; chemical, er prepared manures. Forthe pres- 
ent we shall confine ourselves toa single class, those 
derived from urine and night soil, or of which these 
furnish the most important part. 

It may be said thatthe use ef night soil has been 





been put in requisition, which although they might! 
expedite the business, nevertheless failed to do it 





istanding in a large yard, and by dint ofa great deal of 


part oftthe city. We were somewhat disappointed in | 














———=mY}P—™“™“~“T. 
ejudices arising from its disagreeable nat “§ 
ificnsive odor. "The celebrated Swedish anne 
Berzelius, was among the first to call the attention of 
moderns to these substances by bis analysis of the s 
which gave the fullowirg resvlts ; ™, 
Night Soil, 100 parts. Urine, 1000 
Water, . 73,3; Water, : 1 
Vegetable matter and Urea, 30.10 
animal remains. 8,0| Sulphate of potash 37 
Bile, 0,9| Sulphate of soda ° 3.6 
Albumen, 0,9] Phosphate of soda, 244 
Peculiar and extractive Muriate of soda (com. 4 
matter, 2,71 salt,) 4,45 
Salts, 1,2 Posphate of ammonia 1.65 
Insoluble residue, 14,7 Muriate of ammonia,’ 150 
Acetate of ammo- . 
nia, ' 61714 
Animal matters, 5~ 
Earthy phos- 
phates and 1,00 
| Fluate of lime 
Silica and mucus, 0,35 


The intelligent farmer will see ata glance that tie 
matters enumerated in these tab'es constitute most eff 
| cient fertilizers, and in spite of their repulsive nature, 
the Flemish farmers have long been in the habit of 
mixing these stercoraceous maiters with water, which, 
applied with much labor to their fields, gave a fertiligy 
unknown to the rest of Europe. Some 28 years since, 
Davy suggested to his countrymen, the English, that 
night soil was a very powerful manure, liable to de- 
compose, soluble in water, and in whatever state it js 
used, furnishes abundant food for-planis. He found, 
by experiment, that quick lime destroyed the disa- 
greealle smell, and ascertained that it might be dried, 
pulverized, and delivered by drills at the time of sow- 
ing the seed. The manuficture from night soil of the 
viluable manure, called pondrette, belongs to the 
Fiench. Nearly 40 years since, a chemist, M. Bridet, 
obtained a patent for his poudre vegetative, manufactur. 
ed from the cesspools of Parts ; and such was his suc- 
cess that similar manufactories were erected all ove 
the country, particularly in the vicinity of large etties, 
so that what was once a wuisance, is now deemed of 
the greatest value. 

In 1814, the French Royal Society of Agriculture 
granted agold medal to Madame Vibert Duboul, why 
obtained a patent for fifteen years for her “ Alkalioe 
Vegetanve powder.”” Her plan consisted in ferment. 
ing the most liquid parts of these matters, and mixing 
them with slacked lime afterwards, so as to form a 
powder much superior and more durable in its efieqs 
to common poudrette. 

In 19818, the first manufactory of ‘Urate’ properly so 
called, was commenced near Paris, by the chemists 
Doulat & Co., ana the product was submitted to th 
examination and testof a committee of chemists ani 
agriculiuralists, in which were included some of the 
ablest men of France. This. committee repuried thet 
they had found the preparation so powerftl on the dul- 
lest soils, that they recommended it shonld only. b> 
employed by skillfuland discriminating , farmers. @n 
good soils, or in large quantities, it gave such a growth 
of straw us to be fatal to the maturity of grain. The 
whole matter evilected from the cesspools of Paris, 
now converted into poudretie and urate, and is paed 
by the farmers awd gardeners principally within a etr- 
cuit of 50 miles aronnd Parts. 

A new preparation called ‘engrais animalize, ¢' 
disinfected night svil, has recently been entered upen 
at Paris, and a large manufnetory. has aiso been + 
tablished at White Chapel, near London. —Itis nude 
by mixingthe night soil with a considerable quantt) 
of very finely pulverized charcoal, and then drying 
the mass ata very gentle heat. Thus prepared it re 
embies the friable mould, rich and dark of an oldhiet 
bed, and is, totally devoid of smell. The English fer- 
mers, if we may judge trom their reports and journals, 
are highly pleased with this manure, particularly us it 
dressing for turneps. giving them a quick start, whic! 
is of great importance with this root.  “Bhere ts #- 
other preparation called “Owen's Anjmalized Carbon. 
principally brought into England from the Babtic, ene 
ton of which is equal to 25 bushels of erushed bone, 
while the cost is but litle more than halfas much. It 
probably differs litthe from the engrais animalize, ¢%- 
cept that it contains more curbon, and of course, | 4 
| lese powerful manure. 

Tiere is a chemical preparation, called ‘Seed Ma- 





Waketfeld England, the composition of which isa s- 
cret, but the base of it is dowbtless, urate, mixed with 
a portion of saccharine matter, ammonia, salt, aud 0 
ire’ ‘Their directions are ag follows, and by following 
them Mr. Millburn and oshers have experienced the 
bect effects on their crops. j 
“D'saolye 28 Ib:. of this manure in a pai! by addir 
water in small quantities, stirring it at the same time, 
until the mixture is of the consistence of cream ; 't)s 
then poured over the seed intended to be sown on @! 
acre of land, and the whole repeatedly turned over, *” 
j that it appears one uniform mixture ; the seed is then 





to be spread out thin, on the floor to dry, for ten ai 
‘Known irom the earls! ages as a manure. ‘Phis is|twelve hours, and mixed witha enfficieut quantify o 


truc, but its use bas alwoys been limited, owing to sevt or any hiud of ashes, tv render i sufficiently fiw 





nure,’ prepared. by Messrg. Hodgsgn and Sampson, of 


le i te le. ee eee. ae 
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———— ——- 
3 to be sown by the han: or by the drill.” 
ble ot Ee in his valuable papers on manare, 


has the following remarks on apres ——- Ayre 
tions of night soil, particularly the carbonized class, 
whieh when properly made, he seems to consider pre- 
jerable to any other of its mixtures. 

“The preparation of the Messrs. Potievin of the en- 

ais animalize ut London, is the same as that of M. 
Payen at Paris. It combines, aud pormerey a the 
great object of driving off the water of nightsoil by a 
ventle heat, after all its gaseous malters have been ab- 
sorbed, by mixing it with a portion of newly prepared 
carboo, in the finest possible state of division, than 
whieh, no known substance has such great powers of 
absorption of all gaseous matters like those which a- 
pound in, and impart the disagreeable odog of night- 
soil. The presence of the carbon in the manure thus 
prepared, is valuable in two ways; it gradually com- 
hines with the oxygen of the atmosphere, forming in 
the state of carbonte gas. the food of plants ; and at 
ihe same time, all the gaseous matters of putrefaction, 
with which it is saturated, are thus preserved, stored 
up, as it were, for the use of the roots of the cultiva- 
tor's erops ; nothing is lost, the emission of the gases 
from the slowly dissolving charcoal, being so gradual, 
as to be almost, if not entirely, imperceptible to the 
senses.” 

The justly famous preparation, called as above, ‘Ura- 
te,, may be very successrully imitated by the common 
farmer who will take the pains to provide a reservoir 
or cistern for the preservation of urine, with which, 
when wanted for distribution with its seed, he must 
wix gypsum or plaster till the urine is absorbed, and 
ihe mass Suffivieutly dry to sow with the drill or by 
hand. This is one of the most powerful preparations 
ondry or sandy soils that can well be mmagined, and 
is one Of which every farmer may avail himself to a 
greater or less degree. 

There are at this present time, two manufactories of 
prudreite aud urate in. the vicinity of New York; and 
ihere is inost abundant proof thatit constitutes here as 
elsewhere the most valuable class of manures. That 
such manufactories will become common in the neigh- 
borhood of our principal cities and towns, where alone 
the materials are to be found, as the value «f such ma- 
wures, both for their efficiency and portability are vet- 
ter understood, we have no doubt. Their use is rap- 
idly converting the vicinity of the principas European 
cies into a garden, and the use of these materials 
which once con-tituted the greatest nuisances and 
were inmost productive of diseases, into manures, will 
not have a better effect on the soil, than on the health 
of thos: congregaid masses of human beings.—4/ba- 
ny Cultivator. 

—<g->—— 
INOCULATION. 

Where young plantations of fruit trees are cultivated, 
it is very desirable that there should bea certainty as 
ty the fruit the wees will produce when planted in the 
fruit garden Or orchard, a certainty rarely attainable, 
when trees ave grown to maiurity from the seed. The 
peach, apple, &e. do not often, from seeds, give the 
some fruit as the original tree; hence grafiing or in- 
ocnlation is resorted to, that no mistake may exist. 
lhe philosophy of budding or inoculation is very plain. 
While the layer of new wood for the season is forming, 
aud afier the descending juices huve become thickened, 
the bark readily cleaves from the tree, HH, at this 








ume, a bud he carefully cut from the branch of another 

tree of the same species of family, and inserted in’ an 
‘eision wade in the bark of the one it is wished ty } 
inoculate, it will adhere, become a part of the tree, | 
and if thatis headed duwn, the bud will, in its growth | 
vecome the main stem or the tree itself. In this way 

‘he orchardist is able to be certain that he is cultivar. | 
“6 the Trait he wishes, and the nurseryman that he 1s 


‘ehding such trees as are required by his customers. 

Appies, peaches, plums, quinces, and cherries, may 
be inveulated with success, tf the operation is performed 
at the proper time, that is when tue bark cleaves from 
the tree easily, and the juices have become of proper 
thekness. Ths time varies with the different var- 
‘Ves of irnit trees, and the best time ean be ascertain- 
ed most ceitainly by experiments on the trees thera- 
selves, The months of July and August are the best, } 
and ‘twill be found that nearly all fruit trees may le) 
hoculated in the course of July. With budding, as | 


w +; . 
ith grafling, the nnrsery is the best piece, and when | 


panne are budded in quince, thorn, or apple stocks, they } 
Will be found : yy j = 
a d to succeed betteras fruit bearing trees, 

'©H putin as near the ground as possible. The bud} 


t | 8 @ 

» tserted must be taken from the last year’s growth 
Of the tree 
t 





oa map ny bud in the least, aud inserted in a split| 
in morn in the stock in such a manner as to fit close | 
anesas" part, and be well secared with strips of bass | 
eustods' hana” yarn, or other substances that will | 
chasiin tee air, and confine the bark. Budding is 80 | 
shee : cess, and its results so certain, that while 
fowite a much room for the improvement of our 
” pg should make themselves aequainted with 
ay we, and either by grafting or jneculation, se 

Y 'e reproach so often well merited, of choosing 





. Carefully seperated from the weod so as not | 1 











take the little pains necessary to provide such fruits! pap of excessive wealth, and that where riches abundantly 


for themselves.—Albany Cultivator. 


abound, the tares of sloth are yielding a bountiful harvest. 


Lazy fogs surround the head of him whom lucre has lulled 


—>_>- 
Mr. Spectator.—It is but few weeks since the utmost | to drowsiness, and he knows not how to shake off the 
despondency prevailed about the coming barvest. It lethargic incubas which sits upon its breast, and sticks fas- 


was continually exclaimed that the weather, was so 
aold and the ground so wet thatthe farmer could not 
work on his lands and that even if he should commit 
his seed to the earth, that it would decay before m 
could vegetate. Such were the universal complaints 
—such the want of faith in Him who has promised 
that while the earth endures, summer snd winter 
should regularly succeed each other. Now, notwith- 
standing ail these foreboding the promise of a 
The warm ge- 
nial rains of the last two or three weeks have 
restored the grass wich was injured by the drowght of 
autumn and the ice of the winter, and which it was 
thought must be short. The grass is later than usual 


fruitful season was never greater. 


but will be more than an average crop, 
Late springs are always desirable in this elimate. 


When vegetation comes forward early, it is almost 


sure to be injured by late spring frosts. We subjoin 


a table of the comparative heat and moisture of the 


months ef April May and June for the las: 3 years. 


Mean heat. Moisture. 
e sage oy Peviogget ay 
= = = = = 
= ry ® = 4 ® 
deg. deg. deg. inch. inch. inch. 


1839 43,53 51,75 60,8 3,868 
deg. deg. deg. 
1840 45,28 54,59 45,32 4.143 
deg. deg. 

1°41 41,13 54,48 66,637 5,24 2,581 3,178 
The cause of the superior luxuriance] of the present 
season is only partially shown by the above table. 
June this year, has been warmer than in the two pre- 
ceding years, but the moisture hes been less. This 
however, has been more than counterbalanced by the 
moisture being more equally spread through the uo ith. 
In the months of May and June 1840, there were 
only 19 days in which it rained, but the quantity which 
fell in those two months was 8,423 inches. When in 
1841 only 6,754 inches fell in the same month, but it 

rained in different days.— Gardiner Spectator. G, 


5,065 4,445 
4,223 4,2 


—— 
A SHORT PATENT SERMON 
ON IDLENESs. 


I have selected the following words as a text for my 
present discourse :— 
Thus at full length the pampered monarch lay, 
Fat'ening in ease and slumbering life away. 
My Hearers: notwithstanding that Industry, with 
her bran new broom, has swept ten thousand evils 
into the dust pan of oblivion, still if we look into the 
dark corners of this wide world, we shall find that the 
cobwebs of sloth, large and strong enough to entangle 
turkey buzzards, are yet hangiug there, obscuring the 
few feeble rays of enterprise that yet glimmer in those 
benighted regions. The three-story Patagonian of the 
south wallows in the mire of indolence, and grows fat 
upon the grave of ignorance ; the Lill pution Laplander 
of the North lollsin laziness, and willingly pots up 
with the cold perridge of poverty ; 
Hottentot of the East snoozes in his mud-built but, 
careless of tomorrow's fare, and content to feed with 
the crumbs that fall from some stray angel's bread. 
But, my friends, while these half-finished miseruble 
models of humanity are thus slumbering amid the 
stupefying vapers of ease, 1 want you to reflect upon 
what a sad condition their poor souls are in. Their 


thoughts never are thrust beyond the filthy circle of 


some selfish desire—their hearts lie soaking in the 
gastric fluid of their storrachs—their understandings 
are darker then the catecombs of Egypt—and their 


icodes of morals ae made up of nature's loose leaves, 
| barely stuck toget.er withthe thin paste of instinct, 


My deif frienas—stoth is not wholly confined to the 
gloomy arena of heathenism. If often lies at the door 
of enlightment, end rubs its slime upon the silken frock 
ofrefinement. 1 have seen it strew the parlors of the 
rich with sleepy puppies. and strround the poor man's 
cottage with noxious weeds. I have seen it take al! 
the siiffening outofthe stoutest energies of man, and 
cover youthtul ambition with the blue mould of morb- 


idty ; I have seen it so fasten its Ifupon the beck of 


ti.e sluggisl traveller as to prevent him from moving 
from the track when the railroad cur of desth was 
bard upen his heels; and I have ev. n seen people lie 
downand roll into their graves, like a lifeless log, too 





| 











ter than a blood sucker, to a dead cat-fish. He eats, 
drinks and sleeps forthe sake of diverting his attention 
from the lumbering wheels of Time that roll heavily by ; 
and in the midst of his self-styled ease, there are no socl 
convenient articles as peace and happiness to be found. 
Why, my friends, | have known men of wealth and re- 
spectability, whose physical faculties had becomo so par- 
alyzed with iydolence that it would require extra high pres- 
sure fever and ague to bring their muscles into active ser- 
vice. Yes, my dear bearers, I say I have seen such men; 
and one good chimney sweep is worth more in a well 
regulated and industrious community, than as many sach 
as could be packed between the eastern cape of Africa 
and the outskirts of eternity. 

©, my friends ! 1 regret to say that idleness has of late 
become a fashionable accompl shment with too jorge a 
portion of ovr young population. Employment is getting 


to be thought vulgar,anda toil-hardened hand not fit to be 
offered for the acceptance of the fair sex. Give mea hard 


hand, a hard head, and a soft heart ; but instead of which, 


soft hands, soft heads, and hard hearts, are now all the go 


in what the despeptic pimps of etiquette call the beau 
monde. The caterpilia:s of sloth are making great havec 
in our neglected juvenile nurseries. ‘They “re stripping our 


young shrubs of promise of their greenest foliage, and 


blighting the bods of enterprise as fast as they appear. 
If matters go on in this way much longer the rising gen- 


eration wil soon become fit for nothing but to be hung up as 
scare crows iu the moral grain fields to frighten young 


men into habits of industry. Those who subsist, like 


wood-cocks, by suction, and wet their brazen brows with 
artificial sweat, are too numerous to mention. ‘They aro 
thicker that toads afier a shower : they infest our public 
bar-rooms, and block up the avenues to plosper'ty. It 
requires a more powerful galvanic battery than I porsess 
to reanimate their dying carcasses and set their dormant 
faculties in a healthy operation. 


Arouse ye! arouse ye! ye sin-soaken sons of sloth, 


and, with you! hands, lay the corner stoves of your re- 
rpective fortunes, Sow the seeds of industry iu the days 
of your youth, and you will have the satisfaction of reaping 
a glorious harvest of plenty in the autamn of life, If you 
ever think of erecting fur yourselves splendid temples of 
fame you mugt strip ambition of its robes of vanity, and 
commence the work forthwith. If you fall asleep when 
the edifice is half completed. the chances are ten to one 
that when ycu awake yoo will find it crushed to earth, 
and its ruins overgrown with the gray moss ofdespair. O, 
my friends! you must, be up and doing, if you wish to 


) prosper in this preearidus world. Just keep on squan- 





the besmeared | 





dering life’s blessed moments in the indalgence of sluggish 
dreams; aud if you don’t eventually slide into eternity 
shirtless, shifiless and shoeless, then use my hat for a ep t- 
box, and set me down as one ofthe humbugs of the age. 
But industry, my hearers, can clothe the tattered men- 
dicaut in scarlet and purple, and patch op the broken win- 
dows of want with the aid of thet putty which abideth for- 
ever. Heaven hugs to its bosom the honest and the in- 
dustrious of the sons of earth—and rocks the cradle of 
repose, where slumber the children of daily toil, Let us 
work while we live--and go to our long homes with the 
satistaction of having done ovr daty to our Maker, to our 
neighbor, and to ou selves* So mote it be / Dow, Jr. 
New England Farmer. 


——<f>-—_ 
fF ALT VS. WORMS. 


A friend who raises many vegetables for this mar- 


ket tells una he always strows salt over his grounds to 
destroy the worms, Cabbages are always liable to be 
desiroyed by them and if half a spoonful of cheap 
salt should be placed near each cabbage plant it would 
prove @ terror to these evil doers.—Boston Cult. 


—>— 
Time of sowing Buckwheat.—Our readers wha are 


not experienced in this matter are reminded that if 
they sow with a view of snving the grain, they should 
have the seed in the ground us early as the thied or 
fourth of July—some make a practice of sowing as 

A : 5 
early a8 the 25th of June, 


Ifa crop of rye is now on the ground and is to be 


buried under the furrow remember totie a ehrub oak 
bush on the right band -ide of the beam, that it may 
sweep down the green crop an tay it flat to be covered 
up with the furrow. 
acre is abundant, and if buckwheat grew on the 
azy to exert themselves in their own behalf: and 1 | ground last season and the greund has not been stir- 
expect that when the last ump shall arouse them | Ted 808 to cause the scattered seed of last year to 


One bushel of seed to the 


from their sepulehral slumbers, they will raise them- | vegetate, halfa bushel of good seed will often prove 
selves upon their elbows, and growl like a dog with a }enough for an acre.— Bost. Cult. 


sore fuot because they have been disturbed 80 soon. 
W ben I pass by « country farm-bouse and find old hats, 
coats and breeches stuffed in atthe windows, I know 
that the god of indolence 1s lounging there, in the 
tuidet of want, wo, and poverty—¢hat the lank chil- 
dren of nceessity are there rupning up to’ seed in the 


shade of ueglect, unimoistened by the dews of moral in- 





——<— 
According to the returns made by the census teken 


at the Department of Stave, there are in North Car- 
olina, two thousand six hundred and§ ninety-eight 
distilleries, which distill annually one million thirty - 


eight, thousand, seven hundred and forty-one Gallone 


of spiritous liquors. This is nearly double the num- 
‘ther to beg choice fruits of their neighbors, than to! struction. 1 also know that idleness is pampered by the! ber of distilieries in any other State in the Union. 
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MAINE FARMER, 
















|larcenies; every body on the farm seems to be exer- 
cising their ingenuity to keep the young chap at 
“work about something.” ‘The considerate father, the 
| kind mother, the old colored woman nurse, even the 





| elder sisters and brothers, as if ina spirit of envy, | 


\are ever on the look out for something to set the boy 
) about, under that everlasting old excuse, only “to keep 
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AGRICULTURAL. 








IRRIGATION. 


‘This important branch of agricultural business, has not 
received its merited atetntion. In America itis, as yet, 
a novel practice; bat on the eastern continents has been 
understood from the earliest times. ‘The ancients highly 
commended this art, and attributed much to the great ben- 
efits received from it. The immortal Homer, in his Iliad, 
says— 

“The peasant with his spade, a rill 

Conducts from some pure fountain through hia grove 

Or garden, clearing the obstructed course.’’ + 


Again, in his Odyssey, when describing the beauties of 
the garden of Alcinoiis— 
“Amid 
The lovely scene, two fountains welling forth, 
One visits, mito every part diffused, 
‘The garden round ” 


So, also, Virg |, in his Georgics, expresses himself in 
in much the same termsa— 


(The quotation, untranslated, would be of noservice to 
our readers generally, and we omit it.] 


But not by the poets alone, has this improvement been 
spoken of as particularly beneficial to the soil. Strabo, 
and « maltitade of historians, have recorded numerous 
instances of its adoption: in oriental countries, especially, 
oftea has been mentioned the fertility occasioned by canals 
led from the Tigris and Enphrates. 

Among the Chinese, it has heen in use upto the earliest 
dates of their records. They proceed on a magnificeut 
scale, dividing their canals into frequent channels, where- 
by they secure immense returns In Asia and Africa, 
mach is attributed to their aquedacts, and a bountifal har- 
vest relied upon wherever they exist. In some portions of 
the former country, particularly at Mysore, this subject is 
under the express auspices and control of government. 

In the Milanese territory, a greater expanse of irrigation 
is exhibited than epon any other portion of Europe, Can- 
als are seen running in every direction, aud the lands ad- 
yacent present a scene of ancommon fecundity. Cen- 
turies ago, canals were established there, and the con- 
tinuance of water in them, ts an object of general solici- 
tade. Therealso, they are kept in operatioa by the 
authority and protection of government. 

It seems to bea matter of surprise, that attempts to 
irrigate, are not more frequently made in America. Onur 
country, as a general thing, 1s amply provided with water 
privileges, and our svil in most places can be greatly 
improved by them, Arid and apparently worthless land 
can he rendered arable, even without manure, in many 
instances, by appropriating water to this purpose. We 
daily observe situations, naturally offering this advantage, 
without the smallest attempt being mide to retain or lead 
the water aside. Flowing not unfrequently from some 
considerable elevation, it glides with velocity through low- 
er lands, in one direct course, while the soil, a litthe more 
remote, might be doubled or trebled in value, by the 
inf uence of thie element, The stream is allowed to pass 
by unheeded and is lost in some marsh or eventually in 
the ocean. 

Tillage in America has progressed rapidly, in point of 
improvement, for the last few years. Superior inven- 
tions in agricultural instruments, are of al most daily occur- 
rence, and it seems rather astonishing that this particular 
branch of cultivation should be so genera'ly overlooked. 
Irrefragable are the testimonies of its benefits wherever 

it has been adopted. T. 8. D. 
NV. BE. Farmer. 
an 

ANOTHER TURN OF THE KaLEIDoscopr.—Nothing 
is so destructive to young fowls, as gapes; unless it 
be when an old sow, perchance, geis into a crop, and 
devours a whole brvod atatime. Chickens are ea- 
sily relieved of gapes by the use of tobacco; in a way 
that we have exp ained in previous volumes of the 
American Farmer. We have ofien assisted in put- 
ing in force, the mode of practice there explained—for 
every reader knows there is a period. in the existence 
of every school boy, when, instead of being allowed 
quietly to hunt rabits, shoot squirrels, rob hens’ neste, 
skim the milk pans, catch cat-fish in the mill pond, 
slide on planks down long hillsides covered with fro- 
zen snow; tie cats together by the tail, gather long 
id stockings full of chestnuts, or put chestnut burrs 
under horses taile—instead of being indulged without 
any restraint, in his very natural and innocent propen- 
gities to all these exercises, and pastitnes, and petty 








him out of mischief” !! If there is no body else to 
“keep watch over the life of poor Jack,” there is sure 
to be an Aunt Anna, or an Aunt Polly, or some other 
industrious and benevolent lady, d’un certain age, who, 
Argus like, has the faculty of seeing behind as well be- 
fore, and who, rather than leta school boy enjoy a 
rainy or a holyday, going about doing what he pleases, 
will make him go und drive up the geese, snd help to 
“smoke the chickens”! In this way, nolens volens, 
we learned to cure the gapes, and the only satisfaction 
for the play that was lost, was the mischievous pleas- 
ure of sometimes smoking them until we smoked the 
very breath out of their bodies. But in all our obser- 
vation and practice in poultry-ology, we do not remem- 


| ber until now, to have neard of goslings having the 
| gapes—but we have it now, from what we have all| pen at the same time to an alinost unmitigated prac. 


our lives been accustomed to regard as the highest 
authority in such matters, and so we submit the fol- 
lowing directions—how 

To curs Gares 1s Gos.iines.—Bleed them well 


lin the foot, give them a smali pinch of snoff in a tea- 


spoon full of water, put down their throats, three times 
a day, until cured. Do try it, says our author !—Am 
Farmer. 

fe 


LOIN DISTEMPER IN HOGS. 


In the November number of the Farmers’ Register 
for 1838, 1 find a piece from the Tennessee Farmer, 
signed Parvus Agricola, entitled “!oin distemper in 
hogs;” by which | suppose is meant the dragging of 
the loins and hind legs—not an uncommon disease 
with hogs. Why Agricola happened to stumble upon 
arsenic as a remedy for the above disease, | am at loss 
to conceive ; unless indeed it was to rid the poor an- 
imal of his misery, ond himself of further trouble, by 
epeedy ceath, which J} suppose would have been the 
case, had it have ected on the hog as on most other 
animals; but with them it is said to be innoxious, and 
although harmless, as it proved to be, it certainly did 
no good. Now his other remedy “of pouring hot tar 
over the loins of the hog,” has some reason with it, 
and to which probably he is indebted for the cure. 
It is to guard the inexperienced against the indis- 
criminate use of so deadly a medicine as arsenic, and 
to suggest a very simple, as well as efficient mode of 
treatment for the said disease, which I have been in- 
duced to notice the remarks of Parvus Agricola. My 
method of cure though, for aught I know, may be in 
common use, as itis very easily practised, and one 
that I should think would suggest itself to almost ev- 
ery obse:ving man. Butas we in Virginia, are in 
the habit of committing most of the minor details of 
our agricultura! labors to others, the disease aa well 
as the remedy, may have escaped the attention of the 
more reflecting, and of those most interested, 

The dragging of the loins in hogs in occasioned, as 
I suppose, for I never dissected one, by a disease of 
the kidneys, which may or may not be occasioned by 
worms, as they are frequently found in that part of 
the amimal: and the moce of treatment that I should 
think would most naturally suggest itself, would be to 
produce counter irritation on the surface, nearest the 
part affected. With this view, I make a sinall incision 
on each side of the spine, through the skin, just over 
the kidneys, and introduce into each incision one or 
two peas, beans, or grains of corn, as may be most con- 
venient at the time, previously rolled in tar, and close 
the skin over them, thereby producing an issue over 
each kidney. The result has been, that in a few days 
the hog was restored to its legs again, andin a short 
time to its perfect health. This practice I have fol- 
lowed for some years, and in no instance have I seen 
it fail to produce a radical cure. An issue made in 
any other way would doubtless be equally efficacious, 
The above mode was adopted as the most simple that 
presented itself to my mind. 


It was in this way, I presume, by pouring the hot 
tar over the loins of his hog, that Parvus Agricola ef- 
fected a cure, and not by the use of arsenic ; and con- 
ceiving mine to be the most simple and efficient rem- 
edy of the two, TI have ventured to reccommend it. 

Should these desultcry remarks be the means of 
prolonging the life of any good grunter, my object will 
have been attained; as, however grovelling an animal 
the hog man be in its nature, it nevertheless one of 
the indispensibles of Jow-land Virginia husbandry; as 
a well stored smoke-house, and the contents freely 
used, makes honest and rood negroes, to say nothing 





Se _ 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEgr. 

It is with some mortification that a wr; / 
remnant of barbarism, finds himself ree =F Bacay 
sity of treating it as an American Subject, 4 citine ; 
of the United States approaches such « discussion . 
@ Spirit and with a feeling such as, we venture + ‘. 
no other member of civilized society would do, W. 
call ourselves a free people, and are sometimes ¢ % 
ustical and vain-glorious enough to say, the only tree 
people on earth. Satisfied and complacent as the 
people of this country may be im the general liber 
they enjoy, and proud as the writer of these remark, 
is of our glorious form of government, of our excel. 
lent constitution and the noble institutions which jg 
establishes and guaranties, it must be acknowledged 
because the fact is too palpable for denial, that their 
is a feature in our natjonal policy, giossly disgracefy} 
enough of our system, to humble all our boasting, and 
almost enough so to neutralize our partialities for the 
patrimony which we inherit from our fathers, The 
truth is, our fathess left us free in form, but slaves in 
fact. They gave us a beautiful theory, but left it o- 


tical oppression. They left a legacy of liberty to the 
fortunate, but bequeathed a bitter bondage to the un- 
fortunate! It is because it is thus free in all its other 
phases, thatan American is unwilling to meet this 
feature of it. He can scarcely bring himself to be- 
lieve even the evidence of his own senses—it is 9}- 
most impossidle to realize a palpable fact. Priding 
himself, as he has good right to do, in the soperiority 
of his theoretical freedom, 't is very difficult for him to 
recognise the local disease which renders the whole 
system unhealthy. Satisfied with the soundness of 
the general health, he would gladly disregard the lo- 
cal ulceration that is upon the body politic. Proud of 
the plumage which beautifies and adorns the national 
peacock, it looks like that gorgeous bird upon its blem- 
ishes. Jt is ashamed of its feet. Every citizen of the 
U.S. 1s free in every thing but thraldom to his fellow 
citizen. His government cannot oppress or impriscn 
him but for crime. No foreigner can attack his per- 
sonal freedom with impunity ; and there is no power 
on eaith thet can cortail one ef his privileges, but the 
man to whom he happens to owe two and sixpence. 
‘T’o that potent functionary of American society, he ts 
a slave—as mucha slave as the blackest and must 
abject cultivator of cotton :n South Carolina or Geor- 
gia. He is worse ; for while he can be shut up at any 
moment, at the will of the master who has bought hin 
by giving a little earnest money in advance, that ver- 
y master or monster, no matter by which name he be 
called, is in wany states under no obligations to feed 
him. He has full authority for incarceration, but may 
let his victim starve to death if he pleases. Even in 
in our own city and state, where we profess to have 
abolished imprisonment for debt, unfortunate men 
may, and many of them actually are entombed, |iter- 
ally e: tombed in living cemeteries, scarcely more aim- 
ple in dimensions than the sepuichre of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, and inno respect more comfortable than 
Black well’s Island; and this imprizonment too, with- 
out any obligation on the partof the ereditor to fur- 
nish him with food or firing, without which, in the 


winter especially. he must of course perish from frost’ 


or fainine ; and f om which fate he ig only preseived 
in any season, by the mush and molasses which the 
city furnishes alike to the felon who has commit da 
murder, and to the civil delinquent who has been gui! 
ty of misfortune! 

” It is from this general view of the case, strengthe p 
ed by the particular lardships and enormities 
of individual circumstances, which led us to the re- 
mark with whica we commenced these strictures, "*" 
a citizen of the United States is naturally unwilling 
to look upon the Vandalism as American. It is eet 
tainly more germane to Algiers, and it would certain- 
ly be more American to combat it as a despotic fea- 
ture in the monerchical governments which do not ¢- 
ven pretend to “democratic freedom,” than to bear 
our testimony against its iniquity, asa part of our 
own idolized system of human rights and human 
freedom. ~ 

It 1s our present purpose to “say our say,” without 
regard to country, and “irrespective,” a8 the abolition- 
ists say, of our profeasions or our theories. Our the- 
ory of freedom in this respect is a farce, and ovr 
practice under it is a tragedy. ; 

We are as well aware as others of the importance 
of the interest which it is the province of our journ® 
to protect, of the great principles which it 1s 16 duty 
to develope and to advocate, and it is our intention m 
this article to keep them both in view. Our en 
is not particular, but general ; and in urging the “4 
terests of the debtor, it is no part of it to denv ! 4 
rights of the creditor. Our humanity shal! by ? 





of other benefits an i comforts derived.— Farmers, Reg- 
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interests of the mass. So far from en- 
w notion of the case, we iotend 
befure we close our remarks, that 
vhile we pot out the sufferings of one — the ac- 
‘ual disadvantages to che oiher are none the less ob- 
vious, and that our present system 1s equally deleteri- 
ous to both ; in itself alike dishonorable to human na- 
wre, and to our national professions of freedom and 
philanthropy, The case presents no complicated 
questions of private right or civil policy, and its whole 
hearings may be fully considered, by looking a little 
jote three simple points. , 

|. The rights and interests of the creditor. 

9 The situation and rights of the cebtor ; and, 

3. The grand principle ou which these rights are 
fyunded in the great law of nature, as recognised in 
our system uf government ; let us look at them in 

his way. . 
orinst, the rights and interests of the creditor. 

These rights are sacred, and we would be among 
the ast to impair or disturb them, He who intrusis 
his property with another, has the right to reclaim u 
w any form that can reach it, He who receives that 
property, pledges not only what he thus receives, but 
his own estate, to make it good ; aud the law should 
lend v's aid in enforcing payment; should make the 
debtor's property, to the last cent, the property of the 
creditor. We would not leave even the necessaries 
of life exempt from the operation of this sacred 
vielve. A, in getting possession of what before be- 
ionged to B, transfers by that very act his own prop- 
erty to that amount to B, and B has, and should have 
jul nght to repossess himself of his own, according 
tothe terms of the contract. There is no legitimate 
qualification of this right. He should have the privi- 
j-ve, if he choose to exercise it, of taking the debt- 
c's bed from under him, and of seizing the last meal 
provided for his family,twhile the contract remained 
iaannulled by personal compromise,* or by the salu- 
‘ary interposition of a bankrupt law, with provisions 

uianely guarding the rights and interests of all par- 
ues. Such, ia oar opinion, are the rights of the cred- 
tor. What are his interests ? 

[i is his inverest, undoubtedly, to obtain the whole 
amount of his due, if he can; and failing in that, it 
s lis interest to pursue the course that seems likeli- 
est to realize the largest possible portion of that 
‘aim, under the cireumstances of the case. Does it 
rrike anv unstultified mind that it is a very elt- 
vib'e mod» of dotig this, to shut the debtor up in 
ison? Is he very likely tu improve his prospeet of 
wayment, by taking from the man who owes him, all 
hance of doing so? Would he urge payment, and 
reeore its probability, by rendering it impossible ? 
What man, possessed of even half a share of com- 
mn sen e, would think of getting more mannal labor 
omtof his servant, by tying his hands behind him ? 
l'o force money fom aman unible to pay it at the 
moment, by putting him in prison, and thereby taking 
‘ven the attempt to do it out of his power, is about 
pena pir with the wisdom that would draw a loaded 
‘zouup bill by hamstringing the horse that had fal- 
‘red under the burden. The act, in either case, 
ight minister tothe malicious feelings of the mo- 
Hient, aud seem to sweeten the disappointment of the 
“it Who Ceemed himself injured by the fai:ure, but 
r would o@ very little way towards attaining the end 
"view, ur rather, it would totally defeat 1. The 
aaand the horse, would merely furnish proof to the 
wer, tiat he was himself litle better than an ass, 
L ic IMterests of the ereditor will always be best 
a d, by leaving his debtor at liberty to exert 

sell in making good his obiigationa, and instead of 
“rippling thoge exerlions, to assist him in making 
"ins TF the debtor be an honest one, his efforts will 
— fir the advantage of the creditor, and in favor 
“ fventual payment ; if a dishonest one, the chance 
x ‘ies * result is not merely lessened, but annihila- 
". A knave will never pay the man who has im- 
M'soned him, even if he should have it in his power. 
b nal ele wil make its discrimination in that 
1 alt cal e -enient creditor has two chances to one 
viel ad pace" Inshort, we fully recognise the 
bo ee creditor over the property of his debtor ; 

oy Cenying him jurisdiction over _his person, we 
Pryce. do not go so far as this, because by 
ehueed the creditor would be able to throw a 
the t ‘family of innocent persons upon the parish er 
own for support. The provisions made by our 
‘*, that a poor debtor should have a bed, cow and a 
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Crtain quantity of Provisions exempt from attach- 
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ment, 's not only humane in itself but has saved: 
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overing his debt, yet a vast amount of expense has 
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Cen saved to the community. 
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net only place the one in a more eligible position, but 
we redeem the other from a bondage that renders 
both conditions hopeless—the credilor of ali prospect, 
ihe debtor of all incentive. 

2d. Of the rights and situation of the debtor. 

The rights of every Amarican citizen are liberty 
and locomotion, until he forfeits the franchise by 
crune. This right is perfect and unqualified; and 
until jt is removed by the violation of the condition 
on which it rests, we hold that it is not competent in 
any merely legal powerto wrest fiom him. The 
nauioual bill of rights, and the pvinciples engrafted in 
our constitution protect him. A beautuful commenta- 
ry is it ow the boast that British and American free- 
dom makes every man’s house his castie, to declare 
that his domicil 1s too sacred to be entered: without 
the consent of the occupant—while his person has no 
such immunity—whose soul and body may be inear- 
cerated at the will of him with whom he has made a 
contract which the act of providence had rendered it 
impossible to fulfill. To say that you shall pot open 
the door of the house, into which innocent misfortune 
has forced a man to retire, but may catch the man 
himself if walking at large, and shut him up in a cell, 
as you would catch and impound his cow convicted of 
damage feasant in your cabbage-yard, is very much 
the same benevolence, and very much the same sub- 
limation of liberty, that sings hosanaas to the patrio- 
tism that is successful in its efforts, but which exults 
over the hanging of the adventurer who chances to 
be unlucky in attaining it. We ought to reverence 
that feature of our system, which presumes every one 
accused of crime, innocent until it is proved against 
him before a jury ; and we glory w that “humane pro- 
vision of the iaw,” that ne plus ultra of republican 
freedom, which protects every ove from thraldom but 
for lawful cause ; and yet we permit our best citizens, 
men perfectly unblemished in all their acts, moral and 
social, tu be made felons of, just as ofien as adverse 
fortune overtakes them, and whenever those whom 
the incertitudes of trade anda luckier concurrence of 
fortuitous circumstances place in power in the premi- 
ses, take it into their Leads. 








; 





The humanity of our criminal code professes to 
consider every murderer an innocent man until the 
verdict of a jury has pronounced him guilty ; but 
whenever jt suits the purpose of an inexorable credi- 
tor to state in his writ that a fellow-citizen is a felon, 
inasmuch as he has failed to pay him fifty dollars, the 
law recognises the charge at a moment,s warning, and 
imprisons the culprit without further ceremony, and 
thus acts upon that branch of the code lynch, which 
first hangs the presumed delinquent and puts him on 
trial afterward, This is inerally the operation of the 
law in most of the Union, and we are mortified to ac- 
knowledge, it mauy instances in our own empire do- 
minion, where we profess to have abolished this worse 
that Cossack barbarism, 


lanthropy to both classes. We know of no Ameri- 
can citizen who can consider bimeelf entitled to any 
exception. The rich creditor of to-day may be we 
impoverished debtor of to-morrow, The fluctuations 
in our condition are perpetual. ‘The nabub of the ai- 
ternoon may be the pauper of to-morrow morning, 
and io urging the propriety of ov principles upon the 
public, we consider ourselves as subserving alike the 
interest of the one and the cther. If we thought for 
a momeut that the ground we tuke could be consider- 
ed as in any, the siiyhtest measure, trenching upon 
the righis of the ncb, or in any remote degree giving 
countenance to the miserable doctrine of the dema- 
gogue that would array classee of our community a- 
gainst each other, we would burn this manuscript, 
and almost agree to kindle fagots about the bemg 
who would thus pervert its purposes. We disclaim, 
with the indignation it deserves, the paltry spirit which 
would attempt so degrading a classification of inter- 
est. There is bo antagomst interest, in this country, 
founded on the absurdity that the poor must necesea- 
rily be at war with the wealthy. Itis the primal ob- 
ject of the poor to become wealthy, and itis in keep- 
ing open this road from poverty to riches, that we are 
to look for the prosperity of the republic. The man 
who would attempt to disparage the advantages of 
wealth, and endeavor to incite the prejudices of those 
who have not reached it against those who have, is a 
fvol or a knave—certainly no philosopher. It is im- 
possible that he can have looked with any clearness 
into the nature of the position the people occupy in 
this country. 

But, all we have said og these two points is merely 
preliminary to the main position which we propose to 
mainta:n in this article. The rights and interests of 
individuals, or of particular classes, are of minor con- 
sideration. Debtor and creditor are in themselves of 
secondary consequence in a question like this. The 
creditor may bea Caligula in his tyranny, and the 
debtor may, for aught we care in considering such a 
subject, be the veriest villain that ever cheated a cred- 
itor vut of his dues by the chicanery of deception, er 
defrauded him of payment by a profligate negligence, 
In the latter case, we give the debtor up. Ile may, 
and he ought to be, punished according to the enor- 
mity of the offence he has committed, not only aga- 
inst his creditor, but against the community. Al! we 
have to éo in this article, is to deery the savagism 
which would immolate an innocent debtor at the 
shrine where the inexorable creditor worships his 
gold and silver, and offers up the unfortunate as the 
sacrifices due to the Moloch of his mercenary idoja- 
try. 

As between those who owe money and those to 
whom money is owed, we have no very fervid feelings 
—no feeling at all, in fact, any further than the fee!- 
ing that every persona! contract should be faithtully 
fulfilled to the utmost extent of the ability of the par- 














We repeat, that the man who becomes another’s | ties to it. Any failure not unavoidable and involunta- 
deb:or pledges all his property for the payment. It | ry, constitutes a crime that should be expiated by im- 


is not in human power to do more, ‘he compact by 


| prisonment, we care not how long. Itis not as bet- 


which Dr..Faustus bound himself to the devil, might ween individuals that we deprecate this species of 


with just as inuch propriety, be legally enforced in 
our courts of justice, as the kindred stipulation sup- 
posed to make the debtor a felon in the hands of the 
creditor, until the demand of the said creditor is liqui- 
doted to his entire satisfaction. Shakspeare’s Shy- 
lock had much more plausible right to demand Anvo- 
nio’s pound of flesh than our modern “Anglo Saxon” 
philanthropists have to moke perpetual prisoners of 
those who happen to be indebted to them ; fur the 
Jew had “black and white” to show for it. He only 
exacted a literal compliance with the contract. Our 
Jews nerely have to produce the promise to pay mo- 
ney, and the mild Jaws of the republic humanely step 
in and tell them that they may, if they choose, put 
their debtor into prison during hfe, or what ip many 
cases is eqoivalent to it, until he, the prisoner, can do 
in prison what was out of his power while at liberty 
—pay the debt. 

This is the practical] liberty enjoyed under the beau- 
tiful theory of which we boast so much! ‘This is a 
part of the “march of mind and humanity,” so rife in 
our penny literature, and which dances so glibly over 
the pages of the “tract writers,” and comes with such 
oily eloquence from the tongues of peripatetic lectu- 
rers ! 

We are no apologists for dishonest debtors. So 
far from it, we would imprison them without mercy, 
for fraud in even its most mitigated form. That is 
we would afford them no immunity in such a case, ev- 
en though circumstances might make it imperative on 
the conscience of the creditor to do so. We would 
leave the law to punish criminal indebtedness with the 
utmost rigor consistent with the degree of its enormi- 
ty; bot we would make no American freeman the 
slave of the American freeman, for the time being ; 
and in saying this, we think we manifest an eqnal phi- 


slavery—not at ony rate, that we deprecate it mainly ; 
but nt us as a desecration of our professions—as a dis- 
grace to ovr system, which pretends to be free, and 
which in all its other features ts free—that we urge 
the absurdity of gwing to an individual the power of 
making a slave of a fellow-cilizen, while the constitu- 
jtion withholds from the government itself any such 
frightful prerogative. Unul an American citizen 
commits actual crime, it is out of the power of his 
government, ational state, or municipal, to curtail his 
freedom of thought, speech, or iocomotion. By the 
laws of the land, the man to whom he is indebted a 
dollar has that power. Under ovr present economy, 
the individual who bas a legal claim of a single shil- 
ling against his felluw-citizen, has more power over 
him than severteen millions that constitute the na- 
tion ! 

It 1s to this frightful phase of American law that we 
wouid call the public attention. It is this Saracenic 
feature of it, that we would call vpon all Christians to 
‘consider, It is oursduty, however, to beg pardon for 
the last remark. No Saracen, no Moor, and no 
Turk, ever thought of sech barbarism. They are 
'more merciful to the delinquent, for they bastinado 
him into payment, if he be able ; and if he be unable 
they would much sooner apply a bowstring to the 
speculator who entrapped the debtor into indebted- 
ness, than they would send the debter to prison. 

The system of imprisonment for debt 1s so odions, 
that it is perfectly wonderful that it has been half so 
long endured. ‘The abolitionists sre rampant in their 
deprecation of negro slavery, and it is no part of our 
present purpose to quarre} with the abstraction upon 
which that feeling is founded. Negro slavery is to 
be deplored, but it has always been matter of marvel 








‘with us that sympathy should so long have expended 
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its activity upon one color. It has seemed to us that 
ils @Xercige is so sirong in its claims when the suffer- 
er happens tu have a while skin, as when it so chane- 
es that the cuticle, bearsa darker shade. Slavery 
looks as black to us in oa“ Anglo Saxon” countenance, 
ag it dues in the dusay features of a bona fide Congo; 
and we know of no call there is upon us to shower 
our aympathies so exclusively apon the bondage of 
the Ethop, as to distrogaed entirely the kindred, the 
worse than kindred thraldom of people who have all 
the claims to a similar sensibility, save the s mple 
nisfertane of being born white ! 

In few words we close for the present : leaving til! 
another time a more specific eunnmeration of the en- 
ormiies of the system of impaisonment tor honest 
pebi, and a more reguler argument it. We will only 
«iy now, that the laws of the states in which the bar- 
barism—we ought to say the barbatity, for the nations 
wich we denomioate barbarians bave never disgraced 
themaelves by adopling them—=still obtains, are a dis- 
crace to our country, and a living libel on all our pro- 
fressions, [rasa proud fact that eur own state has 
hearny weped away the shame, and we trust will fully 
aso he f re long. Would to heaven that we could 
lene the manly remarks of an able jonrnal of this 
city 3 
two arteles rseently published on this subject. The 
tr vadis there boldly taken, that the constitation 
~euld be sv amended as te take from legislation the 
poverty inp ison any citizen if the United States 
bet forerune $ Would that aneh provision had been 
originally enyratted upon the nations! charter. It 
would hive been tts proudest feature, and well might 
we have pointed to itm proof of our real regard for 
iiberty. Then contd we well beast of our govern- 
ment aa the best and freest ever devised, and worthy 
of being looked up to asa perfeet example for all 
others, and for alltime! Sacha prevision, however, 
was not incorporated in the constitution, and a}l we 
have to remedy it, is the right and the power to shape 
one legislation, state and national, to the principle, 
Legal enactment are abundantly eapale of reaching 
the case, and sueh enactments must be made by con- 
vressa, nud by the legislature of every state in the U- 
nian, if we would show the sig teat regard for free- 
dam, or royerence far the system under which we 
live. —.Merchants’ Magazine. 
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2 Remarkable Escape—‘A more remarkab'e escape 





record, perhaps has never occurred in this country, 
On the afternoon of the 30th ult., the children from 
vor several sehools, to the number of apwards of 
four hundred, were assembled at the vesiry of the 


from death oy lightning, than that we now place on | 


Baptist Meeting-house, preparatory to a pic nite, | 


which they were to attend on the 3d instent.—Abeut 
{ o'clock, a small. foul came u; , om which a heavy 
clap of thunder proceeded, apparently very near by, 
in consequence of which, and of other indications of 
showers, they were dismissed in the hope that they 


would have time to” reach their bomes before it) 


should rain. It is estimated, however, that not more 
than about one-third of them had left the room, 
when the building waa struck by a heavy discharge of 
the elecirie fluid, whieh spent mov of its force in the 
lower part of the house, particularly the vestry where 
they assembled. ‘The seene which ensued may be 
imagined, but cannot be described. Of the 250 
children who werein the room, a considerable por- 
lion were stiuck insimutly te the fluor. Fifteen or 
iweoty, whe were crowding to the door, were laid 
prostrate in a heap, piled one upon another. Some 
were stunned, and others appear to have been de- 
peived, fer a time, of their reason. Some dozen or 
fifteen of them, were more or leas injured, but not 
ove of them dangerously.’ —Juss. Spy. 


4 Veteran Gone. —James Kirk. of Bucks county, Pa 
died in Philadelphia, on the iGth ult. He was 90 
years efage. He was nearly cight yearsin the army 
of the revolution, and served at the battles of Princeton, 
‘'rentoa, Brandywine and Red Bank, and at the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, at Yorkiown. 


Millet —This grain may be sown in June or July 
on land whieh has produced its crop of hav. We no- 
tieed that some wricers recommend sowing three or 
four pecks of seed to the acre. We find one peck of 
good seed to be sufficient.— Bost. Cult. 


The Bangor Courier says that a vessel, with rum on) 
board, recently arrived in that city trom Boston. bat the} 
Captaim could not sell it at any price, or even get any per- 
son to take im on Consigement. 


Gen. Winfieid Scott has been nominated tor the place 


»oover that haa done tteelf infinite honor in| 


British Government to instruct the natives in India in the 
cultivation of the cetton, have returned home. They dis- 
like the climate and do not believe in the success of the 
enterprise. Opinions regarding the result of this British 
| experiment in India are various. We judge from the last 
received London gazettes that the English are well euough 
satisfied with the results thus far obtained. 


Melancholy.—On the 24th ult. alittle son of Mr. J. 
B. Winchester, who resides near the mouth of Cypress 
Creek, Ky. fell into the creek while fishing. His 
mother and grandmother hastened to his reseue, but 
sad te tell, in the effort both were drowned with him 
Their bodies were almost immediately reeovered by 
the neighbors, and on Mr. Winchester’s return to his 
dessolate home, which but an hour before he had left 
full of buppiness and healih, the three corpses were ly- 
ing side by side, and all that was left to him of his hap 
py family were a small infant and a little girl about 
three years old.— 


4 Check to Lynching.—Four individuals recently in 
Chick, (Ark.) who took upon themselves to chas- 
tise one Sclomon Crosby, were tried for assxult and 
battery, andthe jury rendered a verdict of $12.00. 
A few verdicts like this will put a stop to Lynch 
law. 


Miss Charlotte Mitchel/, of Georgia, appeared on 
her wedding day dressed entirely in silk of her own 
mannfacture—cap, gloves, stockings and dress—equal 
to the best pongee. 


{ 








Drownino,—A most melancholy case of drowning 
oecurred in this city yesterdyy afternoon, ‘Three boys 
of Mr. Willian Smati, cabinet maker, strolled up to 
the Canal atthe westerly part of the eity—and two of 
them— Howard Malcom, »ged 11 years, and Melvio 
Wade, aged 3, undressed to bathe. Neither could 
swim. Howard took Melvin upon bis back to carry 
hig across the canal, (which is narrow at the point 
where they were) and when partly across, they fell, 
and before assistance could reach them, drowned. The 
{ brother ou the margin was younger, and being frigh:- 
}eved could not save them—but could only run to the 
lock, (a quarter of a mile off) for help. When it was 
obtained the children were dead. When they were 
withdrawn from the water, every effort was made to 
resuscitate them, in vain. Whocan picture or even 
imagine the agony of the paren's—when their chil- 
dren, who but an heur or two before had strolied from 
home, innocent and blithsome, were returned rigid 
corpses! In this even another lesson is read to chil- 
dren and youth to Keep away from the water! How 
many warnings we have had in different parts of 
New England, to this end, since the warm weather 
commenced.—Eastern Argus. P 
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Liughable but not very comforiable .—The Wilming- 
[ton Register notices the following circumstance’: A 
horrible accident liked to have happened a few days 
isincve, that would have thrown consternation in the 
jmidst of the inhabitants of our village. A’ gentleman 
wishing a glass of soda water, and having bat one tum- 
| bler convenient, first drank the soda, and ihen took the 
jacid upon it; an inward eflervescenee was the conse- 
| quence, that made him spout like a whale, and he 
| came very near collapsing a flue! 
The Rev. Dr. Tyng of Philadelphia hes published a 
‘statement of the reliet be bas experienced by an oper- 
| ation performed by Dr. Crossman of that ity, where- 
| by the obliquity of oue of his eaves Wos en irely renio- 
jved. He has persoually known at least fefly cases of 
l relief by the same operator, 

Tie Hon. R. 1. Vose, President of the Senate, de- 
clines a re-election to tal body. 

Darring Robdbery.—'Vhe Counting Room of the Sa'- 
isbur y Manglacturing Company, in Amesbury, (Miss. ) 


: ’ } 
(was wuler@l on fi edueeday wight, aud the viult broken | 


} Open, aod -ixteen thousand doitars in bills of smail derown- 
reward of 85.0 is offc.e'. 


Montreal, who, though Hel yel iwenty one, has learu- 
ed iwenuly four laupuage Ss, und speuks poventeen. 

Constable Clapp of Boston has been convicted and 
fined fifty dollars and costs, for compounding a felony 
with Wilhamsen the burglar: i other words suffer- 
ing Williamson to escape ov a disclosure of Lie stvlen 
goods. 

A man in Lower Canada, recently fell while intex- 
icated, into 4 Kettle ot builiog polasu, aud his vody 
completely consumed. 


Congress. There begins to be signs of life in this bo- 
dy wud a desire to do sometiing, wich, whether right 
or wrong, is perhips beter tian lo spend a year in 


ftalk, and do nothing. By some change im the rules, | 
the House has contrived te puta sic to the everlust- | as well entitled to confidence. 


ing speech making, which seme of tue members secu 
inclined to induive in. 








of commanding General of the U.S: Ariny, leit vacant 
by the death of Gen. Macomb. 

Cotton Growing in India —The Tennesre Review | 
gtates that several persons who were employed by the} 





lnation, of the Merchants Bauk, Sale, were stulen. A ! 


A young Ltalian Nobleman,un exile, is lecturing in | 


The bill for toe disiribution of the avails of the pub-; NOAH COURRIER, 
lic lands, which is one of the Iwo great measures be- | JOS. A. METCALF, 
fore Congreas bas tinatiy passed the touse, Litto los. | CEPHAS ‘THOMAS, 
The fate of the Bunk Bui tn the Senate seems uncer- | DAN’L M’cCDUPFIE, 


et ee 
tain. An amendment has been moved 
im accordance with the views of the ete a. 
Trensury, requiring the consent of the suseali Na 
to the establishment of branches. Six of the hie 
voied for this anendment, but all of the Oppositien 
members except two, voted against it, and jx Was ™ 
jected.—The question therefore must be between Me 
Clay's bill or none, unless sume of the members shoul; 
es their minds, as sume have already done.—Fem 

az. 


Forty thousand dollars worth of pork were recen}| 
purchased in New Orleans at twoand a half somal 
pound, and shipped from thence to Louisville Where 
the owners expect to realize a handsome profit. 


A vessel was lost on the rocks of Cornwall England 
in March. ‘The coast guard and inhabitants finding it 
impossible to to put off in their boats, resorted ip the 
aparatus of Capt Manby—firing rockets to the vesse| 
in distress. So perfeet was the aim, that the first ruck. 
fired reached the deck, when a hawser wag attached 
to the rocket line and hauled ashore—the distance, 
fromthe beach to the vessel was upwards of 4 quarter 
afamile. A communication being thus made, a era. 
dle was fixed to the line, by which means the whole 
of the crew, consisting of seven persoas were safely 
landed. 





Fires,—A fire occured in South Boston, on Monday, 
oceasivned by those pests, tire crackers, with which some 
Loys were play ing. 

In the evening of the same day, a fire occurred ina Car- 
penter’s shop in Cestle Street, Boston. A number of 
small buildings were destroyed.—'The fire passed to 


‘) Orange lane, and dostroyed some simall buildings. A ten 


foot buildings, belongirg,to a widow woman with five 
children was buined. ‘lhe poor woman was absent, but 
returned in season to witness the destraction of her litle 
all, While the fire was reging a violent thander storm 
arose, aud the torrents of rain which fell andoubted!y pre- 
vented more extensive damage. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, July 5, 154! 
[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot } 

At market, 300 Beef Cattle, 12 Cows and Calves, 
200 Sheep and 315 Swine. 60 Beef Cattle remained 
unsold at the close of the market. 

Prices—Beef Catthe—A further reduction was sub 
mitted to, and we again reduce our quotations ; first 
quality, 6.25 a 6,60, second quality 5,75, a Bo; third 
quality $5 a 9,50. 


Cows ond Calves—Sales @25, 28. 33. 
: ° “> 2) 9 O85 9% 9 (jv 
Sheep—Lots were sold for 1,75, $2, 2,25, 2,33, 2.02, 


and $3. 

Swine—Dull. A few old Hogs at 4140514; 
a small Jot of young Pigs, at 6. At retail from oro : 
Uhitm;an’s Thrashing ‘Wachine 

and Eiorse Power. 
ae undersigned continues to manufacture his Morse 
Power and Seperaior at his Shop in Winthrop, Keo- 

nebec Co. Maine, where those who ire in want of a first 
rate apparatas for thrashing and cleansing grain ¢ p be su)- 
pie atshort notice. His ex e iewee in the making av 
operation of the Horse Power, tas enabled him to nw 
very essential improvements ja its constraction, aud be 
flutters himself that he can furnish one of the best machine 
of the ki d now known, 

tie makes use of the best materials, and employs first 
rate workmen, vud thinks that he cansot fail to give se! 
i fuction to those who are disposed to parchase of Aum. ” 
| will sell rigitsto hia Patent Separator for nny territory 
‘uot already disposed of, wiih a good and suliicient titie 
the same, 

iie hus also on hand a number of Cylinder Thr 
} which he will sell separate from the other machinery. — 
| Whoever wishes to buy a ‘lThiasher—a Separator oF Hors 














ashes s 


| Power, single or all united hed better enll and examine. 
| hits LUTHER WHITMA). 
Winthrop, July, 2841. 9s 


Winthrop, December 29, 2340) 


To whom it may concern .—ihe undersigned, ae 


tunts of Winthrop, have been acquainted with W , 
| Seperator for some months past, and many o! 88 have mM 
jour grain thrashed and cleansed by it. It has been  °V" 
eration in this town and elsewhere, during the ag 
thrashing season, and we do not hesitite to say, a 
works with moreseasc—thrashes and cleanses the il 
better, with more dispatch and less waste, and in ls — 
and constractien appears more durable and less et 
get out of repair than any machine within our know wt 
In short, we consider it a more valuable machine than a 
‘one in use, for thrashing and cleansing grain, this a 
(of the country, aud cheerfully recommend it the pad. 


LLOYD THOMAS, 
JONA , WHITING, 
S.J PHILBROOK. 
MUSES 1. METCALE, 
HE BRON LUCE, | 
ZIPRION HOWALD, 


; 
f 
| 


JOHN O. WING, 
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fA arvied, 


tn Paris, Mr. Albert Ciiffard to Miss Hannah Landers, | 
n , 


of W podstock. 


> ington, 
In Fore Lowell, of, F. 








eS 


Miss Lois 4% a 
DrHeD, 


in Buckfield, on the Sth inst. William Cole, Esq,, aged 
a , 


in Dixfield 
in DX ’ 
uo Abbot, aged 15 years. . 
Poet aria on = Sth ist. Mr. Calvin pny 7 
. Farmington, Mm. Parker. Ksq- aged * i 
ure Susan, wile of John Brooks, sq. ag : 


io industry, 


on the 10th alt. Achsah, daughter of Mr. 


Richard, son of Mr, James Varker, aged 








a 


OS — 


Notice. 


i i Winthrop Man- 
sons having accounts with the 

Mae Company, or the subscriber, are requested 
resent the same for seltiement befure the Lith day of 


op 


jugust next. STEPHEN SEWALL, 


Agent W. M. Co. 


Winthrop, July 15, 1841. 3u 28 


Ken. Co. Ag. Soeiety. 


*OTICE is hereby given, thatthe semi-annual meeting 
\ of the Kennebec County Agricultural Society will be 
held at the Masonic Hall in Winthrop on W ednesday the 
2h day of August next, at ten o’clock in the loreuoon, 
ior the ravaachion of such businessas may be deemed ne- 


wy Be A general utiendance is requested. 
WM. NOYES, Rec. Seo'y. 


farm for Sale, 


ETUATED in Winthrop, aboat one mile from the Bap- 
.) tist Meeting House, and near the Friends’ Meeting 
House, and eight miles from Aagasta and Hallowell. Suid | 
crm contains about one handred and twenty-five acres of 
vod aud and well proportiongd as to tillage, pasturing 
“ad woodland, a valuable orchard with choice ingrafied 
yples and pears, and a good dwelling house, 42 feet by 
2, porch and wood-house attached to it, a barn 6% feet by 
35, with two sheds 40 feet each attached to it, and a shop 
adgnnary 32 by 22 feet and a cider-mill, a valuable 
wellef water at the howse and another at the barn ;_ like- 
vwea dwelling howse in good repair about forty rods 
fom the above, fitted for two small families with a good 
I will sell my stock 
al farming tools tegether with one handred barrels of 
For fur- 
ver particalars inquire of the subscriber on the premises, 


wellof water and a shop if desired. 
ler in suitable hogsheads for making vinegar. 


ivrme of payment easy. WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Winthrop, February 25, e4l. sf 


——— 





xford Weollen Manufectory. 
vee Hsltablishment. 


( UILLET & BRIDGES are now having erected at Ox- 
N ford (Ceaigies Miids,) a eounnodious building for the 
vpose 1 Maaulactaring.. Woollen Cloths from the raw 
Their machinery is of the latest and best con- 


terval. 
~iucion, and will be @eperated by experienced workmen. 
laving Visited and olstaimed information front the best man- 


vwlurers and dyers in the country, in addition to Aheir 


vu exverience, they feel warranted iu assuring the pyblic 

(he) can prodace.as, good an article of domestic cloths, 
‘i ae respects durability and neatness, as has yer been 
wei the State. 
iery and will spare nome in iabor, and therefere feel con- 

Nol giving perfect.satisfaction tu..all wha may favor 
win wah their patronage. 

‘heir mill is situated-oa the outlet of Thompson's pond, 
“ream whichis well known to furnish a.censtant supply 
“Siler, which will enable them to prosecute their business 
ll seasons withoat delay. 

‘hey will be ready tareceive and manufacture Wool the 
“stay June, and will guarantee all werk to be done in a 
sand workmanhke manner, and at the shortest notice. 

lity held themselves responsible. for all work that goes 
‘Sof th ir hands onfaithfully done. 

' ‘he fatlowing will be their prices for manufacturing from 
"SOW thaterial, when the wool is taken and cloth: deliv- 
‘od at their mill, 

Casinereg from 42 to 50 ets per yard, 

‘oman lulled cloth 30 to 37 1-2 ets. per yard, 


Binnketing, 1 1-8 wide, 17 to 20, 
White fannel 17 cis... 


Colored flannel 25 cts, 
Lolaved and pressed 26 ets. 
“atinet 30 to 37 1.2 and find warp 


All wool should he well washed on the sheep, and brot 
to the mill in the fleece. 


te Manufactured on Shares. 

Pes Carded & Cloth Dressed. 
p , aus a 
oth in the 
7 her establishtnent in this s icimity. 


Orford, ‘April 20, 1845. fig. 


Boston Agricultural Warehouse 


and seed Store. 


| QUINCY HALL, SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 


Mr. Martin K. Bailey, of Cohasset, to, The Plough to which has been awarded the greatest | ion of company. 
number of Premiums. 







YS Soe a 


- ’ " 
ee = 
—— ~ era negnsennsenneneat 
=~ CL 


extensively engaged in the tmanufacturing of Ploughs 


proved the Form of the CAST-IRON PLOUGH, that ik 
takes up the furrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it 
equally and lightly over the whole surface of the mould- 
board—turning it over FLAT, with the least possible ben- 
ding and twisting, and preserves it smooth and unbroken, 





an admixture, (known only by the manufactarers) of sev- 
eral kinds of irou—it is this which gives them so much ce- 
lebrity for superior strength and durability, and which 
too are greatly increased by their peculiar construction 
and proportions. 

The American INnsTiTUTR, at their rain, held at 
New York, for the whole Union, and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Association, at ther Fair, held at Boston, each 
awarded to Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Mevaxe for the 
BEsT and MosT PERFFCT PLOUGHS ; and at many 
Ploughing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Massachusetts 





and other States, diplomas and the highest premiums have | 


been awarded for their Ploughs by committees, and the 
universal approbation of their performances, by the con- 
gregated practical Fai mers. 

At the Pioughing Matches of the Agvicu!tvral Society, in 
the justly celebrated Agricultural County of Worcester, in 
1037, °38, °39 & °40, ary the pRemiumMs for the BEST 
work in the FIELD, were awarded to conipetitors using 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's Ploughs ; aud although their 
ploug!: failed to receive the awsrd of the State Society's 
premium, at the trial at Worcester, in the Autamn of 1840, 
they, nevertheless, had the higher satisfaction of seeing all 
the (NINE) premiums for the best work in the field carricd 
off by nine different ploughmen, who performed their work 
with nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Muson, running side by side, competing for the premiums 
with the same plough to which was awarded the State So 
ciety's premium ; and it is here worthy of remark, that the 
said nine premiums were awarded by two full committees 
(of seven each) of the most intelligent and practical fur- 
mers, (whose occupation best qualifies them to judge cor- 
rectly in such matters) and who were selected from differ- 
ent parts of the country, aud appointed by the ‘I'rustees of 
the County Agricultural Society. 

The etiect of their unremitted efforts to perfect the plough 
has been to give them so wide and extensive a patronage, 
that they have been induced to open and connect with their 
Manufactory, a House in Boston, for the sale of their 
Plouglis, and other Agricultural ‘Tools and Machines, un- 
der the name of BOSTON AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE, (superimtended persouslly by one of 
the firm) where they now offer at wholesale and retail, 
not only the one SUPERIOR GREEN sworp Plough, but 





a variety, consisting of twenty-five different sizes, forms 


| and kinds, among which, ave those adapted to all kinds 
| | and conditivns of soil, and all modes, notions, and prin- 
‘They have spared. no expense in ma-)| ciples of ploughing and culture ; together with an ex- 
| tensive assortment of other Agriculturel and Horticultural 
| laoplements and. Machines. 


ALL PLOUGI.S, and: imany other articles offered by 
them are made under their own imunediate care and inspec- 
tion, by the best of workmen, (not employed by the job) 
which, with the machinery patented, and as yet need only 
by themselves, aflording grewt facilities for despatch, and 
enables them to-offer to Farmers and Dealers, artic'es of a 
superior quality, and on terns unusually liberal. 

Isl OF LETTERS remaining in the Post Office at 
iv Winthrop, Me. July }, 1541. 
Kuox Theodore 
Lewis Sarah C. 
Merr.ck Pliney Esq. 
Perry John 
Prescott Charles 
Pike Nathaniel R. 
‘True Samuel 
‘Tavlor Martha F. 
Tinkham Mary 8. 








Benson Abigwit 

Case Isaac Kev. 

Dexter Freeman 

Esty Aaron 

Foster Wadsworth 
Fairbanks Daniel A. (2) 
Gilbert Caleb 8. 

Gibson Oren B. 

Hains Walter Mrs. 





| Jones. Bartholomew 


& BRIDGES will alse card wool and dress | 


{ 
hest manner, and on aa reasonuble terms as | 


White Joel (2) 

White Thomas 

Witham William 
CYRUS BISHOP; POM. 


Hardison Olive 


Jones Edward 


Rvse LES, NOURSE & MASON, have been long and 


and other Agricu/tural Implements, and were the first | ‘Vharsdays end Mondays. 
who lengthened the ground work, and otherwise so im- 


Harjswell Mansion House. 

i Nee well known House having been, thoroughly re- 

paired and much enlarged is now open for the recep- 
its location (being on the lower end of 
Harpswell neck) readers it one of the must pleasent places 
in New England, for the resort of Invalids and parties of 
pleasure who wish to enjoy the cool and refreshing sea 
breeze. And the subse iber would assure the pablic that 
no pains will be spared to add to the comfort and happiness 
of those who may favor him with their company. Con- 
nected with the establishment is an elegant and commod- 
jous pleasure Boat. 
| In order to accommodate those who travel by Stage— 
| the subscriber will ran a Coach from Brunswick a Ty 
‘his hoase every Monday and Weduesday, and from Bath 
| JOHN COLBY., 


Sw26 


t 





Harpswell, June, 1841. 





| Notice to Porectese. — 
OHN J. KILBURNE then a resident of Avgusta iv 
the County of Kennebec, Trader, on the 22d day of 


| Jaly, A. D. 1839, by his deed of that date duly executed 


: ° ie a ; re and registered 23d July 1839, book 114 page 385, mort- 
ee ere Prgiem and of cours reguiting the gaged to Ime 1. Wing them ofthe me Agata, ade 


| then living but sinee deceased, * a certain piece of land 
with the buildings thereon, deseribed as follows,—bound- 
ed beginning atthe South west corner of Dr. Charles 
Soelis lot on which his dwelling house stands at a stake 
and stones, thence westerly in the north line of Winthrop 
street about seventy feevto a stake and stones two feet 
westerly of the westerly underpinning of the house on the 
land conveyed, thence northerly puraliel with the east line 
wf summer street on which Elisha Hallet Jr's house stands, 
seven rods to a stake and stones, thence exsterly parallel 
with Winthrop street about seventy feet to Dr, Snell’s 
line to the first bound intending hereby to convey the same 
premises described ina deed from J. P. Dillingham to 
said Wing dated Sept, 5, 1837 recorded in book 107 page 
164 and by said Wing deeded on the 22d day of July 1839 
to said Kilburne which was mortgaged *gain to secure 
the payment of three notes of band given to said Teaac 1) 
Wing or order bearing even date with said mortgage, the 
two first signed Willinm J. Kilburneand Co. for $313.15 
each, the first payable on the L5th day of Seprember 18°05 
and the second on the 15th day of November 1839 with 
interest after the fifteenth dav of September 1839, ond the 
third for the suin of 373,71 signed by John J. Kilburn 
payable on the first day of September 1840 and interest 
from said fifteenth day of Seprember 1839, and said Jobn 
J. Kilburn vot having paid except in part the last of the 
notes aforesaid according to ite tenor, aud the condition 
of the mortgage aforesaid being thus broken, as administra- 
(tor on the estate of said Tsauc D: Wingy I hereby give no- 
tice agreenble to the statate in such eases provided, that 
I claim to foreclose the said mortgage on this day. 
JOSUVUA WING, 
Administrator of the Estate of Isaac D, Wing. 
June 7, 1841. 2w26 


something simguinzer! ! 

WW E wish.to eall the attention of the agricaltaral com- 

munity, and-of,dealers in agricnitural implements to 
the fact that our advertisements relvting to the establish- 
ment of the BOSTON AGRICULTURAL WARE 
HOUSE (Quiney Hall, over the market) have been refus- 
ed insertion in the New England Farmer, und Boston 
Cultivator. 

We are subscribers for both of these papers, and have 
been for the Farmer for wany yeors, wud for the former 
during the whole of its existence, yet they refuse to insert 
our advertisements, evento a single square, while they 
| iusert those of others iu the same line of bustness ty no 
very limited extent, to say nothing of the puffs editorial 
and puffs communicated, for which th sy seeu to bave an 
abundance of room, Whatdocs this mean ? Can “% mean 
any thing else, than that these papers are in the speeml 
interest, aud under the control of particular individuals, 
who do noi like-to have the attention of the public called 
| to our establichment? Professing an earnest desiie to im- 
| part information to the agricultural community en all seb 
| jets relating to their importan! pursuits, they cannot even 
| be hived w tell the farmer where he may find a great va- 
| riety of the best and cheapest agricultural imp!smen's, that 
| are to. be found-in- New England. 

We regard this course of the publishers of these papers 
as somew lat singular ; though they may perlaps think it 
| entiely consistent with their professions. 

We will not, however, complain if their subscribers do 
not, of this course which they have thought preper to per- 
; sue in excluding us from their advertising Colunms, bot 





| 











| will endeavor to be grateful even for sma‘! favors, end 


wiil take their refusal as the highest compliment hey are 
at liberty to pay to the superiority of our Ploughs, and 
their best recommendation of our Ware House Ww public 
favor and patronage. 

Although excluded fiom the benefit of their colanins we 
do net despair of finding other means of making known 


— {oar establishment, and-its contents, and for this purpose 
beg leaves to invite the atientiin of our friends and pat- 





& Co., and to -he-kept | 
JOUN O. WIXG. |! 


rons, and of the pablic generally to our advertisement in 
fresh supply just received at the Ptore recer.thy-oecu-| the Yankee Farmer, Boston Courier, ard other papers. 
A pied by Pilog Benson, Jr. 
constantly. for sale by 


RUGGLES, NOURSE & MASON. 


Cos on and Worcester, April 14, 1841. if 18. 
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LINES, } 
Written at planting Flowers on the Graves of Friends. | 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I've set the flowers where you sleep, 
Father and Mother dear ; 

Their roots are in the toould so deep, 
Their bosoms bear a tear ; 

The tear-drop of the dewy morn, 
Their trembling casket fills, 

Mixed with that essence from the heart, 
Which filial love distils. 


Above thy pillow ,Mother, dear, 
I've placed thy favorite lower— 

The bright-eyed purple violet, 
‘That decked thy summer bower— 

The fragrant camomile, that spreads 
in verdure fresh and green, 

And richly broiders every niche, 
The velvet turf between. 


ef . , 
I kiss’ the tender violet ' 


That dropp'd its stranger-head, 
And catled it blessed, thus to grow 
So near thy precious dead ; 
And when ay veoturous path shall be 
Across the deep, blue sea, 
I bade itin its beauty rise, . 
Aud gaurd that spot for me. 


There was no other child, my dead, 
To do this deed for the— 
Mother, no other nursing babe 
Ker sut Qpon thy knee— 
And Father ! that endearing name, 
No viher lips than mine, 
Ker breathed, to move thy hallow 'd prayer 
At morn, or eve's decline. 


‘Tear not these fowers, thou idle child— 
‘Tear not the flowers that wave 

in sweet and holy sanctity, 
Around my parent's grave, 

Lest guardian angels {rom the skies, 
Who watch amid the gloom, 

Should speak accusing words of those 
Who desecrate the tomb, 


Aad spare to plock my saered plants, 
Ye groups that wander nigh, 

When summer sunsets fire with gold, 
The glorious wesiern sky ; 

So when yoursleep is in the dust, 
Where now your footsteps tread, 

May kindred spirits plant the rose, 
Above your lowly bed. 


He has a natural and legal right to possess and enjoy it in 
any manner pot injorious to others ; but he has no moral 
right to be useless because he has superivr means of being 
useful. Lethim sarround himself with all the comforts 
and true luxuries of life ; let the masterpieces of art smile 
on him in his galleries, and the mighty minds of all ages 
speak to him from his library. Let plenty deck his bord, 
aod the faces of those he loves gather joyously around it. | 
_ Let bim possess in abundance the means of satisfying every | 
| pure and just desire of his nature, and become wiser, nob- 
‘ter, larger in soul, than his less fortunate neighbor. But 
wever let hin forget—as, if properly trained, he never can 
(—=that it is his solemn duty to be useful to his fellow 
| Creatures, especially to the depressed and suflering—to la- 
bor jor their benefit, and suffer, if need be, for their 
elevation, 

_ The servile idolatry with which Ignorance and Valgar- 
ity have looked up to Power and Wealth—the hosunnas 
| 











which the trampled millions have sung before the cars of [ 
conquerers and other scourges of the earth—are fading and 
flitting for ever. In the twilight which succeeds this gross | 
| darkness, there comes a season of moral anarchy, when 
| men, having lost faith in the jugglers which once blinded 
and bound them, resolve to believe nothing—to decay and 
| prostrate all that rises above the lowest level. Now ved 
laborer with hisjsinews returns hatred for the contempt 





Most certainly, we would be the last to deprive him of it.) ready.” 
ford road, in which the dinner was withheld 


t 


seen approaching the hotel door, The Company had 
a 








An instance recently occurred on the R 
ex. 


able till the driver had changed hig team, sae the 
as 


ut fairly commenced helping themselves, when 1) 


stageman’s horn sounded, and they were informed 4) " 
Na 


the stage wasready.” The next minute the driy 
er 


called out ‘stage cant wait,’ and the pani 

pany, as usual in such cases, filled date tens ~ 
prepared to resume their seats in the coach, exee " ~ 
gentleman who remained and wag very comdnads, 
attending to his dinner, when the landlord appesioa « 
the door, exclaiming, with evident anxiety T oe > 
the stage is going sir. ‘Very well,’ replied the he 
ger,‘ would go too, if | hada spoon to eat my -- 
with.” ‘Spoon, sir,’ cried the landlady, « why, wh 
are my spoons ?—here Bill, Jake, Tom, run bt “om 
stup the coach, hold the horses till I find iny ieee’ 


In a moment a crowd had collected round the Carriage 


}to whom the robbery of the spoons was detailed wal 
, ’ 


the resolution of the host that the passengers should }. 


lsearched. Several of the passengers had got ont of 


the coach, and considerable opposition by way of te. 
monstrance, together with the clamor of the coach. 
man, occupied the time till the dilatory passenger 
walked vut having finished a comfortable dinner. ad 
inquired what was the matter. * Matter!’ roared ihe 
landlord, ‘I have been robbed of a dozen of silver 


aad : - : ‘ 
nee cast upon him, and says, ‘*what good is there in any | spoons by some rascal of a passenger, and your bla 


i thing but manasl labor ?—away with all else/—those 
' whose labor is chiefly mental are deceivers and moths’*’ 
| But this is a transitory eballition. The world soon learns 





that he who truly and honestly exerts himself in soae | 
department of useful effort, may justly claim:a brotherhocd | 
with all who toil, and make, and earn. Let the rich cease 
to look down on the poor—the merchant on tbe porter ;| 
| let each respect the dignity of man, whether in his own) 


person or that of his less fortunate brother ; let, haughtinese 


red. with their train of direful consequences, will vanish 
| from the other, and all, animated by a common kindness, 





highest good.—N. Y. Tribune. 


—-re— 
CORN LAWS, &c. 
| We copy the fol'owing paragraph from Mr. Buek- 
Meemades new work on America :—“It is impossible to 
| read these accounts of the immense resources for the 
production of food which the Uniied States of Amer- 
ica Contam, and which a journey across the State of} 


|New York alone is sufficient 10 verify, without Ia- | 


j menting the first imposition of any pr bibitory laws 
} against the freeest intercourse between this country 
he Great Britain in the interchange of their respec- 

tive productions. The first effect of our refusing to 
| receive American grain free of all dnty, has been to 





‘The world owes me a good living, aad I'll have it, 


aays some blacklez, as he finishes a rich repast ; ‘here, | 


landlord, another battle of your prime Mudeir/’? Half a 
dozen empty headod fops, who sit grzing on him, by 
stealth, in silent admiration, bail the sentiment with a 
shout of rapturous applause: ‘That's it! the world owes 
ns a good living, and we'll have it’—landlord’ more wine 
here! we won't go home till morning. Let's go it while 


we're young. Who cares for the expense ?”” The con- | 


sequence of this is the pilfering of money-drawere, the 
ignominious loss ofernployment, genteel loaferism, and so 
on, until one of these enterprising gentlemen. in eager 
pursuit of the ‘good living’ the world owes him, puts the 
wroug mnaa'saime toa check,or in some kindred way gets 
a ticket for the murble paluce at Sing-Sing, where the 
State provides ‘a living’ for (those it considers deserving, 


will move forward in concord te the attainment of the | 


| 
} 
| 


/ 


j 
! 
| 


i 
| 


' 


jinduce the Americans to prohibit our manufactures | 


. | by a high tariff, and to set up manufactories for them. | 


{selves : and the next effect has been to keep up the} 


price of fuod at so high a rate in England, as to put ii 
; out of the power of millions of our population to «b- 
jtain sufficient for their full and proper nutriment. 
We thus do each other mutual injury, without the 
slightest conntervailing good. Tf we would pert a 
free trade in yrain, the Americans would take from us 
more than double the amount of moinufactores that 
they new consume, paving vs in wheat and flour, and 
would never think of becoonmy our rivals as mannfac- 


an payment, they oct only will not buy cfu, but set up 
| . , ’ . i _ 

}as our rivals or opponents 3; aad, from teeir abundant 
food, they will ina short tine produce voods at rates 


sofficiently cheap to meet us in foreign markets, while 





every year wil jucresse our difficulties and lessen 


theirs, tll they piss os in the race, and leave us mna- 
iy 


but not jo-t such a one as consis's with their own estimate ble to overtake them. ‘The unost melanchaly feature 


of their exalyd merits 


‘The great error in chia caseis the original maxim. It}. : , ; og 
5 on anda s1 ye ray “ts A+} . , 
mission of cotton gud aller southern producis 9° A: | noold be directed tothe Peblisher ot. Winthrop. 


is fulve and detestable. ‘The world owes you a living ?? 


How owes? Have you earned it by good service? If 
you have, whether on the anvil or in the pulpit, as a toiler 


or a teacher, you have acquired a just righttoa livelihood. 


Bat if you have eaten as much as you have earned, or 
worse still —haye done littte or no good, the world owes 


you nothing. You may be worth millions, and able to 


eujoy every imaginary luxury with care or effort; but if 
you have done nothing to increase the sum of human 
comforts, instead of the world awing you any thing, as 
foois have babbled, you are morally bankrupt and a beggar. 


in this qnestion, however, is this—that by our free ad- 


merica, we really ophoid the system of slavery, ander 
which these articles are produced ; while by refusing 


farce them to become manufacturers, and thus ina 
double sense take the hread out of the mouths of our 
ow? cilizers, [1 is, indeed, high tine that this evil 
were corrected, There is, perbaps, yet time te amend 


late: and those influential and powerfal classes in 


Mankind are jast awakening 'o a consciousness of the | tecting their own incomes from and hy this fatal p It 
duty resting on every nen to be active and useful in his | cy, will be among the first to lament that they did not 
day and his sphere. Al! are not called to dig cr hew—to | take warning before the |iborine classes of the conn- 


plough or plane—but every aman has a ephere of useful- 


neas allotted him by Providence, and is anfaithfal to his) wealthiest among the landh. }ders will them feel the | 


try were reduced to a state of want, of which the 


high trust if he deserts it for idle pomp or heedless laxary. | burden.” 


One man may be fitted by nature and inclination for an 
artisan, another for a sailor, and a third for a merchant : 
bat no man was ever born fitted only to be an idler and 
drone. Theee who become such arethe victims of per- 


verse circumstances and a dep'orably fase edneation. 
Pe 8 ng ata rich mann right ta entins hie we: 


Ty}, Or ee) Gey” dinner op 


— 
A TRAVELLER'S TRICK rs TRICK UPON 
TRAVELLERS. 
Travellers in stage coaches are often heard to eom- 
| plain of the shortness of time elapsing hetween the an- 


Se pngomemeerent of te ae 








’ 
HNorrce: 


England, who now vain'y imacine that they sre. pro- | viees. 


turers, Dut because we will not tike thete produets / 


| 


} 


it now, but if left for a few years longer it wi'l be toc | 


following ratcs. All less than a square §1 


} 


| 
| 


: ; | throp. 
the same free adinission to the grain of the north, we if 


guard of a coachman is preventing me from searching 
‘All's right then, exclaimed the wag, fyou may look 
Inte your tea pot for your spoons, and in future, pre- 


to respect its benefactors in whatever sphere, and to realize | pare your dinner more seasonably,’ The trick by this 


this time was sv generally understood, that no one ap. 
peared disposed to wait for any further investigation — 
N.Y. Mechanic. 





7 W ool 


and pride ceuse on one side, and envy, jealousy and hat- | ‘ TILL be manufactured into Cloth by the Lewiston 


Falls Manufacturing Company, atthe following pr. 

cea, Viz :— 

Cassimeres, from 42 to 50 ets per yard. 

Common failed Cloth and Sattinetts from 30 to 37! cw 

Blanketing from 17 to 35 ets per yard. 

(‘olored flarne’, and pressed do. at 25 cents per yard. 

Wool will be worked on shares when preferred 

Fowarp Mitrcne. Es@q., of Winthrop will receive 
wool and deliver cloth to castomers in Winthrop ana ¥- 
cinity. ‘The Company wi'l be responsible for all damages 
on account of unfaithful or unskilful work. Wa. R. Fry: 
will give this branch of business his undivided a'tention 
From our experience in manufactoring, the pains we have 
taken to collect information as to all improvements im 
working wool, and the perfection of our machinery, we 
think wecan give customers the most most entire watisfne- 


tion. 25 J. M, FRYE, Agent 





The Waine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful sirts, 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDS! 
2y WILLIAM NOYES, 
KE. HOLMES, Epirok. 
Price $2,00 4 year. 2,50 will be charged |! pr): 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction ¢! ~° 
cents will be madeto those who pay CASH Mm ud vanee— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay betore 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pa) 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by ig 
delivered to an Agentin any town in the State. wail be i 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the ) ear. 

No paper will be discontinued antil ali arrears” 
paid, except at the option of the publisher ; 
paviment is madeto an Agent, two wunbers 
have been received, should be paid for. ae 

O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange 3t, Portiane, 
publishing Agent for that city 
Ail letters on basiness must be free of 


and wit 


ore | 


postage. and 

Co 
: : P ‘ irecte lo We 

munications seat by mail should also be directed 

ery importen! 

poney Is ' 


When Agents make remittances itis s 
us that they distinctly state to whoni the t 
credited, and at what Post Oflice each 
sent, as we cannot otherwise well find the nam 
books. 

i Any person who will obtai 
seribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve 4 cop) 


eu” 


* thie su 
n six respons 


or his set” 


at Vl 
P +) inserted e 
1c A few short advertisements wil! +108 for ihre 
wey nas (08 
ns. 
insertions. 1,25 per square, for three inser” 


tinued three weeks at one half these rates- 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Horace Waters, Augusta ; 
©. M Lapp, Hallowell ; 


J. & J. Trove, Bangor. ay 
J Jounsos, and A.B. CasweirFarminé 


Jonx O'Bries. Esq., Thoinasion. 
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Crrenow tlyor. “Vath. 
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